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A PENNILEbö GlüL. 



CHAPTER L 

ÜNWBLCOMB. 

Both windows were softly opened, and tlie warm, 
moist air of spring floated into the room, and played 
wooingly abont a ^rlish face that lay, strangely pale 
and quiet, upon the white pillows of the hed. The 
breeze stirred the £iiir carls upon the brow, and 
rustled among the muslin curtains of a cradle which 
had been thrust into the farthest corner of the room, 
as if to be out of the way. 

" Stand up, Ilegebach/' 8aid a woman's deep 
Toice. God gave, and He has taken away ; we 
must bear it patiently.'' 

The speaker was tall and full in figure, appar- 
ently between forty and fifty years old, and she 
spoke to a man kneeling beside the bed, with his 
arms thrown in agony around the lifeless form that 
lay upon it. He did not stir, and the speaker has- 
• tily brushed the tears from her clear bright eyes. 

« Hegebach, this will not do; you cannot stay 
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there the whole daj without food or drink. Come/* 
she continued, her words interrupted by a eob,— 

come, Hegebach, you have duties to fulfil ; fhink 
of the chüd.'* 

He moaned and arose. TSo longer young, the lines 
of suffering in his face, and the evidently mili- 
tary cut of his hair and beard, made him appear 
much older than he really was, as he gazed with 
wild despair in his eyes at the sweet, peaceful coun- 
tenance of the dead. Then, suddenly turning away, 
he left the room with clanking spurs, not like a 
mourner, but like an angry, deeply-aggrieved man. 
She whom he left standing beside the bed silently 
smoothed down the white folds of the coverlet, 
passed her baud caressingly over the white, child- 
like face of her who lay beneath it, and then, going 
to the corner, picked up the cradle and carried it 
out of the room. 

From an opposite apartment there came a cry. 
She opened the door and entered a small room with 
one window, — ^a very pretty room, although almost 
too plainly furnished for a lady of condition, — ^with 
delicate white curtains and a work-table by the 
window, through which could be seen the tender 
green of the linden boughs as they were waved by 
the spring breeze in the garden outside. The room 
was unoccupied, save for a white bundle on the 
süfa, whence protruded a pair of tiny red arms, 
and from which came the aforesaid cry. 
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The tall, dignified lady suddenly sank on her 
knees beside the sofa, and, bursting into tears, hid 
Ijor face in its snuill cushion. Ali, yes," she 
murmured ; " the world has no cheer for you, poor 
litde thing. Motherless, motherless! and your 
father acts as if God had done him an injury in 
letting you be a poor little maid. Why are you a 
silly little lassie, and not a boy? And nothing to 
give you here; crying and hungry, of course." She 
looked down thoughtfully at the little red face, all 
twisted up for a fresh cry. " Hush, hush !" she said, 
hastily gathering the little thing into her arms; 

ni take you with me to the casüe. What should 
he do with a l)ahy?" 

Two days afterwards the young wife of Captain 
von Hegebach was buried. Her brief span of life 
was town-talk for a day or two, and those who had 
known nothing of her previously learned that, al- 
though well born, she had been very poor, and that 
she had married the husband so much her elder for 
the sake of a home. Ifo one had supposed he would 
ever marry. He had been an old bachelor, and 
morose and irritable besides ; and just a year ago 
he had brought this sunbeam to his house, — a short- 
lived happiness ! 

If it really had been happiness," some said. 
Captain von Selchow assured some of his younger 
comrades, on the way home from the funeral, 
that he knew from an infallible source that Hege- 
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bach's marriage Lad been a coup de desespoir. lie, 
Hegebacb; had received, about a year and a half 
previoQsly, a letter from his old uncle, the Ben- 
newitzer, as be was called from tbe name of bis 
large estate, stating that the old man was nowise 
inclined to leave his property to a couple of old 
bachelors like bis two nepbews; he wißhed to have 
some idea of him who would eyentually inherit it. 
Therefore be declared that tbe first of tbem who 
should announce to bim the birtb of a son should 
be his heir. Daughters could not be taken into 
consideration. Hegebacb's cousin, in tbe Fifth 
Dragoons, made no reply to this declaration; there 
were rumours of some unhappy entanglement in 
that quarter. " But our captain replied a week after- 
wards by the announcement of bis betrothal* Voüä 
iout! You know the rest, gentlemen ; we have just 
assisted at the melaacholy end of the story. A 
charming woman, — ^the little Hegebach. Very sad,'* 
ho concluded, pathetically. 

Frau von Rateuow from tbe castle had done all 
that she could for the young mother, and had pre- 
sided over the arrangements for the funeral : she 
was a distant relative. The dead woman had been 
an orphan, but her guardian had been present at 
tbe funeral, and her husband's comrades, and tbe 
principal government o£icials of the town, and the 
regimental band, had preceded the coffin, which was 
heaped with flowers, through the narrow, winding 
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streets, and had played Jesus, on Thee my soal 
relies." The widower, in full uniform, had followed 

close behind the hearse. There was no grief visible 
in his rigid face, but rather an expression of dis- 
dain ; the lips beneath the gray moustache seemed 
to curl in a contemptuous smile. 
At last it was all over. The people had gone ; 

there was a frtslil} -heaped mouud in the graveyard, 
and the street before the house of mourning was 
silent again; one carriage only still stood before 
the door, an elegant equipage drawn by a couple 
of fine horses. 

In the dead woman's chamber, the small basket- 
cradle in which lay the sleeping infant rocked 
gently to and fro ; an old servant-maid sat beside 
it, her hands in her lap, her eyes red with weep- 
ing. She had covered the simple furniture with 
coarse linen; the pretty trifles, the flowers in the 
windows, had all vanished, the carpets and cur- 
tains were covered up, — the room looked deso- 
late and forsaken, as if its inmate had departed 
upon a far, far journey. 

Frau von Satenow entered the captain's gloomy, 
uncomfortable sitting-room, dressed in her bonnet 
and shawl. " Good-by, Hegebach," she said. " I 
must go home now ; they have just sent for me. 
Moritz has come, and matters have been sadly neg- 
lected there during the past week. I need not tell 
yon that the little lassie will be well taken care of.'' 
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He had been standing at the window looking out 
into the narrow street; he turned, gasdng as if sur- 
prised into the strong and still handsome face of 
the woman before him, and for a moment his lips 
moved as if he were trying to speak. 

" Tes,*' she went on, " the little thing is in the 
world, Hegebach, and it needs care and attention ; 
no baby conld thrive in this smoky old den of 
yours. I take it for its mother's sake, altliouirli 
little children are not quite in my line, — ^Moritz 
is nearly twenty." 

"I thank you, madame,'' he muttered; "indeed 
— do not know how 

** Oh, no need, my dear Hegebach ; I only wanted 
to beg you not to bear the poor little thing a grudge 
because you cannot fall heir to that sand-hill, Ben- 
newitz. Man proposes, God disposes, — ^who can 
tell for what wise purpose 2" 

My cousin's marriage takes place next month, 
madame." 

« Well, let it," was the reply. « If he haa the 
desired son, the place and the inheritance are his. 

We all knew that long ago.** 

^< And the child !" he cried, breaking out for the 
first time into agonized exclamations. " But for 
me Lisa would still be living ! but for me the child 
crymg in the cradle would have been a son ! Who 
bade me stretch forth my hand to grasp any hap- 
piness !" 
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Hegebach Frau von Eatenow saidi reproach- 
folly. 

A penniless ^rl," he iiuittered, with intense 
bitterness ; you know as well as I what that means 
in our rank of life." 

" The meaning is sad enough, that's a fiujt. But 
she mast win through like other penniless girls, 
— she most learn to work ; she has a pair of stont 
little arms and a pair of bright eyes. What shall 
her name be she asked, quietly. Her mother's, 
Elizabeth ?" 

He nodded, and turned again to the window. 

"Good-by, Hegebach. Will you not take one 
• look at the little lassie ?" • 

He leaned his forehead against the window- 
pane, and waved his hand in token of decided re- 
fusal. 

Well, I only hope that the child may one day 
prove a blessing to you, Hegebach, — that you may 

come to thank heaven upon your knees for the 
comfort the Lord has provided for your old age. 
I trust you may come to that/' 

With the flush of indignation still on her cheek, 
she went into the other room. Take the child, 
Barbara ; we are going." 

And, followed by the old woman carrying the 

child carefully wrapped in a blue shawl, she got 

into the carriage. 

They had not &r to go,— 4own the street past 

2 
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the old Rathhaus, which still showed traces of the 
Thirty Years' War in the shape of various cannon- 
balls embedded in its walls, through a couple of 
winding streets and an ancient gateway, then 
along beside the town wall, above which waved 
the boughs of fruit-trees in bloom, on through a 
magnificent avenue of lindens, directly towards a 
grated gate standing hospitably open, showing the 
front of u tall, massive structure with a huge, 
pointed, tiled roof, mossy and gray with age. And, 
just as the vehicle rolled into the court-yard, above 
this immense pile of brick, the rugged walls of 
which were bosomed high in knotty old lindens 
and alders, their reverend heads wrapped in man- 
tles of tender green, there burst forth a golden 
ray of sunlight, as if to welcome the new-born 
child to the house where pity and compassion had 
provided a home for it. 

The carriage drew up before the stately entrance 
of the mansion, and a young man, very tall and 
strongly built and still in his travelling-dress, 
rushed down the broad steps, impatiently tore 
open the carriage-door, and kissed both hands 
that were held out to him, ^< If I had dreamed, 
mother — he said ; " but I could not possibly pre- 
sent myself in this dress at the funeral. Ah, good 
heavens! what is that!" he interrupted himself, 
pointing to the woman holding the in&nt, as she 
got out of the carriage. 
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"Lisa's child, Moritz. God bless the fellow! 
He'll drop it r 

For the young man, his honest, handsome face 
aglow, had taken the buüdle from the nurse's arms 
and carried it into the house, followed by the two 
women. 

"Ob, dear! oh, dear!" he cried, when they had 
reached the comfortable room, and there was in- 
finite tenderness in his tone as he hioked at the 
tiny face. "How it looks, mother, so little and 
wrinkled ! My poor, dear Lisa And he turned 
away hastily to the window, as if to lüde the eyes 
that had grown moist " There it is, mother," he 
went on. " If you had not persuaded Lisa to listen 
to that gloomy old captain she would be alive 
now !" 

Moritz, you are a monster!'' Fran von Bate- 
now rejoined, taking the baby from him. "For 
shame ! Why should the girl have waited ? The 
big fellow actually has tears in his eyes ! I cannot 
endure, Moritz, to hear any moaning over * if and 
^hnV Lisa has fulfilled her destiny as awoman« 
Peace to her ashes !'* 

" And the little one is to stay with us ?" 

" Of course, Moritz," his mother replied; <^ where 
else should she go ?" 

" That is kind of you," he said, putting his arm 
around his stately mother ; " kind as you, and you 
only, always are." 
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" No nonsense, Moritz. You know sentiment is 
not in my line/' she said, quietly releasing herself 
from Ids arm. Your fitther had a torn for it, and 
you have inherited it. And have you been spend- 
ing your money again^ travelling post to get a 
glimpse of yonr mother and your home, you little 
boy, you V* 

She tried hard to look disdidnfol, but it was of 
no use; the mother's love would ölilne brightly in 
the eyes which she turned upon her only child. 

Just as you say, mother. I had the time, and 
I knew well that you would not be angry.'* 

Sure of that," she said, snuUng ; how well 
you know me ! But now let us attend to the little 
one. What do you say, Moritz, to intrusting its 
brining up to Aunt Lott?'' 

" What V* he cried, surprised and amused. " I 
must help here. Give me the little lady ; I'll carry 
Her up. I must be by.'' 

Aunt Lott was rniii von Eatenow'a foster-sister 

and cousin, and a canoness of Z ^ but she al* 

ways lived, except during the prescribed eight weeks 

which she was obliged to spend at Z in order 

to retain her position, at the castle. She was a 
quiet creature, not especially intelligent, delicate, 
pale, and sentimental, the very opposite of Trau 
von Batenow, although the two women had 
grown up together from their earliest childho Ml. 
Aunt Lott took an enthusiastic view of everything ; 
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8he lived and breathed ia aa atmosphere of poesy^ 
in higher Bpheres, — above the dnst of earth.' 
She read everything she could lay hold of, and the 
more touching and heart-breaking the story was, 
the more beaatifiil she thonght it She knew ^< The 
Enchanted Bose" by heart, and when she got to the 
last verse her emotion reached the highest pitch : 

And naught remaini of all that time of gladnees 
Save this poor song, my sonowi and love's madneu." 

» 

These words were sighed forth, not spoken. 

TeSy fate had shown her a fair prize in life's 
lottery, but she had drawn a blank ; she had ^ a 

grave' in her heart, as she was wont to declare. 

Nevertheless^ the two women got along very well 
together. When tlic Herr Baron von Italenow 
wooed and won the practical cousin, Lott stayed 
with the lonely parents undl they passed away, 
and then she found a home in a couple of pleasant 
rooms in an upper story of the spacious castle, 
where everything about her was of so old-maidish 
a neatness that one was absolutely afraid to take a 
step upon the polished floor, 

A purring cat sat in the window-seat behind 
snow-white curtains ; the brass doors of the porce- 
lain stove shone like burnished gold ; a spinning- 
wheel stood in the corner by the sofa, decked with 
gay ribbons; and the cabinet was crowded behind 
its glass doors with aU sorts of old-time relics, prom^ 
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inent among which was a mandarin of Meissen 
porcelain, who could go on waging his head for 
an hour. His value was priceless, Aunt Lott, who 
greatly admired him, was wont to declare. She 
was sitting upright in her chair hy the window, 
reading a psalm ; she wore a black dress and a 
black silk apron, for she had dearly loved the cap- 
tain's young wife. 

In that same pretty room, little more than a year 
before, the weeping girl had placed her hand, with 
many a misgiving, in that of her elderly suitor, 
whose acquaintance she had made while on a visit 
at the castle, as the old Batenow mansion was called. 
They played wliist together, and he was cross if 
she made a mistake. A week afterwards his sabre 
had rattled on the casÜe staircase, as he came en 
grande tenue to woo her. For two hours he had 
waited anxiously and impatiently below in the 
state drawing-room, until Frau von Batenow said, 

Wait a moment, Hegebach ; I will bring the little 
girl to reason/' And then she had gone up to 
Aunt Lott's room, where * the little girl' sat trem- 
bling, her eyes swollen with crying, while Aunt 
Lott, armed with cologne and valerian, took the 
field in vain against nerves which had been excited 
beyond control by a proposal which had suddenly 
shocked them like thunder from a dear sky. 

An hour afterwards she was betrothed. In the 
mean time the sonorous tones of the mistress of the 
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castle had almost reached its lower storj ; at least 
Moritz, who was at home npon a visit, declared that 

he had distinctly heard such telling words as * Ad- 
mirable match !' ^ What claim V ' Why wait any 
longer?' Into this room where the mother had 
struggled and agonized Moritz von liatenow now 
carried her little daughter, and laid her, without a 
word, in Aunt Lott's lap. 

<^ There, Aunt Lott, is something for you, which 
will make puss jealous/^ 

"Great heavens above!" she almost screamed, 
and her eyes wandered from the child, through the 
trim, neat room, to the pale, grave fiace of Frau 
von Ratenow. 

"You have time enough, Lott; take the child 
and take care of it. I brought its nurse, old Bar- 
bara, with me. You will not have much trouble. 
It could not stay with him, since it does not yet 
smoke cigars, and you know I cannot give it due 
attention with all my household cares." 

While she spoke, the old maid^s delicate hands 
had clasped about the tiny bundle. She did not 
speak: she could not; but she nodded her head 
BO decidedly, and she wiped her streaming eyes 
80 energetically, that her reply was clear enough. 
Then Moritz, at his mother's request, pushed aside 
a tall cabinet that stood against the wall, and a door 
was disclosed, which, when opened, was found to 
lead into a pleasant little room hung with blue, 
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which, hitherto a guest-chamber, was now pro- 
moted to be a nursery. Moritz brought up the 
cradle, and when the twilight came on. Aunt Lott, 
with her knitting, sat on a low chair, by the light 
of the night-lamp, beside the little bed, rocking it 
gently, while on a footstool beside her sat the young 
Herr Baron von Batenow, listening eagerly to her 
whispered account of the baby's dead mother, — so 
eagerly that neither was aware of Frau von Eate- 
now's earnest face, as she looked in through the 
door at the strun L^e pair. The gray cut had sprung 
upon the foot of the cradle, and sat there licking 
its paws. 

" A queer fellow," the mother murmured, as she 
went down the stairs ; a man with the heart of a 
child. His fiifher over again, of course ; he does 
not get it from me.'* And she took the bunch of 
keys from her belt with such dedsion that its jingle 
hurried off to her work the maid in the kitchen, 
who was just telling of the small addition to the 
household; for madame was not to be trifled with. 
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MOTHBB AHB SON. 

Thus the child grew up beneath the shade of tlie 
liadeus, in the old house built out of the ruius and 
upon the ruins of a castle which the Swedes had 
burned down in the Thirty Years' War. A huge 
round tower was still standing in the garden ; the 
moat and castle wall still surrounded the sturdy 
pile, both blue with violets every spring. There 
was still a draw<-well in the garden, a donjon-keep, 
and eerie ghost-stories in plenty. It had all been 
for many years the property of the Von Eatenows, 
to whom it had fallen by marriage, — a Batenow had 
wooed and won a Bingsdorf, the last of her race. 

When the child's bright eyes gazed from the 
window they looked beyond the spacious court- 
yard, with its banid and stables, to the oddly-shaped 
roofs and towers of the little town ; there, close by 
the Sathhaus tower, beneath the high, gabled roof, 
dwelt a lonely man, and if the baby, scarcely two 
years old, was asked, Who lives over there she 
would point a tiny finger and reply, with Sparkling 
eyes, " Papa !" 

Yes, papa; the father who scarcely knew his 
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child, who only now and then made a short duty- 
visit at the cafitle, where he looked at the pretty 
little tiling a.s gloomily as if she were some token 
of misfortune. Nevertheless, the child exulted in 
his coming, and would hold out longing hands to 
clutch the bright buttons of his uniform. There 
must have been something in the little heart that 
impelled it involuntarily towards the silent, gloomy 
man. 

She was a strikingly beautiful child, the darling 

of the entire household, and closely wedded to Aunt 
Lott, to the gray puss, and to tall Moritz. With 
Aunt Batenow alone the little girl was shy and 
timid; the hlooming little face would grow pale as 
ashes at a reproachful look from those clear eyes. 
She would run as quickly to pick up any small ar- 
ticle dropped by the castle's mistress, but nut with 
the smiling alacrity with which she rendered such 
small services to Aunt Lott, although in each case 
the thanks were equally kindly. 

^< She must soon go to school," said Frau von 
Ratenow one afternoon, as, sitting by the window, 
she watched the child flying with streaming curls 
across the court-yard to disappear in the qow-stable, 
where she u dually took her evening draught of 
milk; she will be five years old in April." And 
she pushed up the spectacles, which she had now 
worn for two years, upon her smooth white fore- 
head, that she might see better. 
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To Bchool i" asked Moritz, who was at home 
for the Easter holidays, and who was pacing the 
room to aud fro, a burly, youngs fair-baired giant in 
a gray summer suit, a saacy moustache shading his 
upper lip, and with cheeks as fresh in colour as ever. 

To school ?" he asked, pausing before his 
mother. Frau yon Batenow looked up at him 
surprised. 

Of course, I know, mother dear, that she must 
learn to read and write, but why not here at home ? 
There are surely governesses enough." 

The work was dropped in his mother's lap, and 
her bright eyes grew even more surprised. " Moritz, 
I do not know what you are thinking of. If I had 
daughters of my own, I might perhaps — say < per- 
haps' — adopt for thciii this expensive, secluded 
mode of education, but it would be the spoiling 
of that child ; and she is spoiled enough already, 
more's the pity." 

And is the poor little thing to trot to school 
upon those little feet in all kinds of weather? At 
least let her drive there in winter, motlier." 

I should be a fool to do so, Moritz,".^#he replied, 
composedly. But if you will guarantee her a car- 
riage iu her future life^ I am agreed. In April 
Elsie is to go to school. 'Tis not far, — down the 
avenue, — ^through the stone archway to Bosen 
Street, — and there she is." 

Just as you say, mother." 
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" Right, my boy. And now let us talk of your 
plans: so when you come back in the autumn from 
your excursion to Vienna and the Tyrol, — we are 
to reign here together?" 

He laughed, and kissed the hand which she held 
out to him. 

'^I trust you're not thinking of marrying yet!" 
she said, suddenly, with a searching glance at him. 
" But, mother," he replied, coming closer to her, 
I frankly own, I — ^have thought of it" 
"Ton precocious boy! Here's a pretfy to-do! 
And who is your choice, my son ?" 

An old flame, mother dear. But you need not 
be alarmed, — sLe is still at boardiiig-school." 

" Indeed ! Still at boarding-school ! And what 
is she learning there, Moritz ? Learning to be pale 
and wan,- — a nervous doll, unlit for the duties of 
wife and mother. And have you reflected upon 
what she is forffeUing f All taste for a quiet home- 
life will fly out of the window. You should not 
have let her go there, Moritz, if yon wanted her to 
turn out well." 

Moritz looked really confounded for a moment. 
That his motiier should take the matter thus both 
amazed and delighted him. He walked to and fro 
in the room a couple of times, his hands clasped 
behind him, Frau von Batenow knitting quietly 
at her stocking the while, and now and then cast- 
ing a glance out into the court-yard. Thus she 
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asaallj sat knitting between four and six in the 
afternoon ; at other times she allowed herself bat 

little rest. 

Hegebach is going to retire, Moritz ; did yon 
know it?'^ she asked, after a while. 

" It is the best thing he cau do. He will never be 
promoted/' her son replied ; he quarrels with all 
his superior officers.** 

But the pension is so small.** 

« He can contrive to live upon it, mother.** 

" He ! he ! But the girl ?" The toue was some- 
what impatient. 

« Ah, mother !** 
Yes, Moritz. Good heavens ! you are talking 
of marrying I Suppose you should have half a 
dozen children, what can I do?** She spoke jest- 
ingly, and both laughed. 

''You dear mother I'* he said, still laughing, as 
he kissed her on the lips. 

• *'No, Pm not joking,'* she insi^^tecl, turning {^way 
from him. '' I shall take care of Elsie. You need 
not be afraid that I shall lca\ e that matter half 
done. She must be well taught. I think she must 

be a governess, and I shall send her to D so 

soon as she is ten years old. Will not that be best, 
Moritz 

At this moment the door opened softly, and a 
small head peeped in, with hair like gleaming gold 
and a pair of large brown, childish eyes in a rosy, 
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laughing face, while a voice clear as the note of a 
lark called, Moritz! Moritz! do come into the 
garden. There is a squirrel up in the old chestnut'* 
Come here, Elsie/' the young man called; and 
when the child ran to him, he picked her up like a 
doll and carried her to his mother. " Look at her, 
mother/' he said, with infinite tenderness in his 
tone. 

She looked into the pure childish &ce and then 
inquiringly at her son. 

" There, run away, Elsie; I'll come in a moment." 
And the fair-haired young giant opened the door 
and carefully put the little creature outside. 

Is she not," he said, returning to his mother, 
as fresh and lovely as a rose-hud 7 And you 
would coop her up in a gloomy school-room in the 
fairest time of her childhood to pine away with hard 
mental labour ! Why, mother, I cannot endure the 
thought. What a world of bitter tears and wake- 
ful nights, of buried hopes and constant depriva- 
tion, lies in the phrase ^ She must be a governess' ! 
Ah, mother, let her be ; do not coop her up, poor 
little lassie I" 

How can you plead so, Moritz ? It is absolutely 
nonsensical!" Fran von Ratenow said, changing 
colour, and with some impatience. As if I had 
any idea of doing the child a wrong ! Give her an 
income if you can. Don't you know that she has 
nothing in the world except three hundred thalers 
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and a few clothes from her mother ? Hegebaeh will 
leave nothing but debts when he dies, and what 
then? Besides, matters are not gone so fkr yet, 
Moritz ; you ueed not pity your rose-bud before- 
hand. Since you are in love, old fellow, I will for- 
give you the comparison. Hey ? She, too, is cer- 
tainly a rose-bud." And as she spoke she laid away 
her knitting in its basket and left the room, and 
immediately afterwards her son heard her clear, 
ringing tones below-stairs, " I will show you how 
to do it. Where there is a will there is a wav." 

Late that evening Moritz von Ratenow knocked 
at the door of his mother's bedroom. 

*^ I heard you ride into the court-yard,'* came 
from within. " Come in. Where have you been ?" 

He crossed the threshold and softly approached 
the canopied bed. The full moon shone through 
the arched window and plainly revealed the dear 
old room. How long it seemed since he had been 
here ! There hung his father's portrait above the 
chest of drawers, and beneath it his own likeness 
as a boy. There stood the old cabinet in which 
his mother kept all her relics,^ — her bridal wreath 
and his first baby cftp, his father's spurs and riding- 
whip, and the last bunch of wild *flowers he had 
plucked for her before he died. And everywhere 
the same delicate fragrance of lavender. Suddenly 
he seemed to be a little boy again, coming to his 
mother to confess some folly. 
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"What is it? what do you want, my boy?" she 
asked, gently, in her Bremen dialect. Where 
have you been?" 

He seated himself upon the edge of the bed and 
took her hands. Guess/' he said, hesitating. 
" But no, you cannot guess. I have been at Tees- 
feld, at — my father-in-law's." 

Ohy you terrible fellow !" cried Frau von Bate* 
now. 

^^it was all because of the boarding-school, 
mother. I told Herr von Teesfeld I loved Frieda, 
and she loved me, and, if he had no objection to 
make, that we should marry, and 

"And be bad no objection? Of course not!" 
she exclaimed, with a slight access of pride in her 
voice. 

"Heaven forbid, mother! Well, — in a word, 
Frieda is coming home from boarding-school." 
■ " How old is she, Moritz ?" 

" Sixteen and a liLilt". Frau von Teesfeld tsaid 
we must wait four years." 

" Very prudent and proper, Moritz." 

" Are you content, mother ?" he asked, softly, 

" Why, what good would it do to be otherwise ? 
She comes of a good stock, the circumstances are 
suitable, and if she takes after her father she will 
make a good wife." She paused, as if reflecting. 

"I have been heedless; if I Lad dreamed that that 
chick was to be my daughter-in-law I Still, 
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still, it seems to me," she went on, " that your 
father once said to me, ^ Frieda is as feather-headed 
as her mother.' Yes, I remember it distinctly. 
Welly welly if it be so you must keep a tight reia 
from the beginning; you will have to do a deal of 
training," 

He laughed. She is sweet, mother, just because 
she is such a sprite/' 

" 'Tis no laugbing-matter, Moritz. But now go 
to bed. To-morrow I will drive to Teesfeld. Your 

mother must do your pleasure, eh?" And she 
passed her hand caressingly over bis thick fair 
hair. Go to bed and to sleep. Don't gaze up 
any longer at the moon. Do you hear, Aloritz ?'* 

When he left her, she sat for a long while up- 
right in bed with folded hands. I like to have 
him so decided/' she said at last, half aloud, to her- 
self. When his father courted me he consulted 
the entire family ; the very sparrows sang it on the 
roofs. The boy knows his own mind, — ^that he gets 
from ^e." 
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CHAPTER IIL 

9ATHBR AITB DAÜQHTBR. 

The door of the old frame house, the windows 
of which looked out wearily upon the dull mo- 
notony of the narrow street, was gently unlatched, 
and, opening, admitted the slender figure of a girl 
of about ten. She wore a simple brown stuff dress 
and a brown straw hat with brown ribbons, from 
beneath w hich fell a heavy braid of fair hair. In 
her hand she carried, very carefully, a little basket 
of pears and grapes, and, in spite of her stout 
leather boots, she mounted the steep staircase 
quickly and noiselessly, and then knocked at a 
door on the landing. 

" Come in !" called a man's voice, and the next 
moment Elsie von Hegebach confronted her Mher 
in the small room, which was, as usual, lilled with 
tobacco-smoke« 

The man had grown very old, and looked very 
shabby in the ragged dressing-gown which he had 
been wont to wear' in his own room since his re- 
tirement from the service. He had become sallow, 
and his habitual expression was one of sour discon- 
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tent. Nevertheless, the rosy, childish face nestled 
confidingly against his own. 

"How are you, papa?'' she asked, putting her 
basket hastily upon the table and clasping iier arms 
abont his neck. 

Sinall need to ask," was the peevish reply. 

A shade passed over the child's laughing iace. 
" Papa, may*I stay with you a little while she 
asked, timidly, " or are you going to the club?'* 

"I am going to the club, as you know; but 
Barbara is in there.*' 

" Dear papa " the corners of the rosy little 

mouth twitched, but the tears were bravely swal- 
loNsed, **I will go very soon, but, you know, I 
must bid you good-by' to-day, — to-morrow I am ' 
going to D 

" To-morrow he asked, looking up from his 
newspaper. " At what time 

Fran Gramm says I must be at her house at 
seven in the niorniiig. Aunt Eateuow asked Frau 
Oramm to take me with her. Annie is going to 
D too, and since Moritz is being married to- 
day, and they are all at Teesfeld, and there is no 
one to go with me " 

" Yes, yes," be interrupted her, impatiently; *'it 
is a very good arrangement* The term begins 
then, the day after to-morrow 

Yes, papa. Shall I read the newspaper to you, 
papa 
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** No, thank you. I wish you a successful jour- 
ney, Elsie. Remember to be diligent'' He held 
out his hand to her, but looked aw ay from her at 
his newspaper. 

The child stood motionless, her pale lips moved, 
but she uttered no word, only the eager affection 
in her eyes gradually faded to an expression of 
apathy. She turned away to leave the room. 

" Elsie !" the call came from behind her. " Take 
that out to Barbara. I never eat such things." And 
he pointed to the little basket. 

She suddenly threw herself on her knees before 
him, cross and unkind as he was. Papa ! papa !" 
she cried, " why will you not love me a little f Why 
do you never speak kindly to me as Annie's father . 
speaks to her V The little frame trembled in pas- 
sionate agitation ; she pressed her fair head against 
hiß knee, and burst into a convulsive lit of sobbing. 

Good Gk>d, child, stand up said old Barbara, 
who had appeared at the sound of the child's ringing 
cry, and who now raised her from the ground, with 
a sternly reproachful glance at the major. He arose 
and paced the room to and fro iu a state of nervo ud 
agitation. 

" Who has been grieving you he asked, half 
anxiously, half angrily. *^Has any one been scold- 
ing you ? What is the matter ? Tell me. If you 
are ill, Barbara shall go with you and put you to 
bed.*' 
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" I am not ill/' was the low reply. " Good-by,papa. 
And hurriedly wiping her eyes, she left the room, 
and entered the one which had been her mother's, 
and which Barbara had occupied since she had 
kept house for the m^jor« The child seated herself 
bilcntly by tLe window, and looked out into the 
neglected garden. How sad she had felt for the 
last two weeks, since Aunt Batenow had one day 
sent for her in her room, and had told her — w hat 
had she said to l^er ? 

Elsie,** she began, stroking the little girl's fair 
hair as she spoke, " you are now ten years old, and 
a sensible child; it is time to talk seriously to you 
about several things. Every one, my child, must, 
in order to be happy, be of some use in the world, 
and surely you would wish to be so. Some people 
are born, as it were, with a silver spoon in their 
mouths, and never need ask, all their lives, ' What 
shall we eat, or what shall we drink, or wherewithal 
shall we be clothed V Others have nothing else to 
do while they live except to ask themselves these 
very questions ; and they need not think themselves 
so badly off, since the Bible says, 'A man's life 
consisteth not in the abundance of things which 
he possesseth.' 

" Your father, Elsie, is lonely and ill ; he has had 
severe trials in life, and he is a poor man ; he can- 
not give you a silver spoon, but instead the good 

Ck)d has given yoa a bright mind and a fresh, 
4 
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healthy body, and you can easily answer the ques- 
tions of which I told you if you honestly wish to 
do BO. I want you to lay to heart, Elsie, that you 
must be in earnest and industrious that you may 
pass your governess examinations successfully, for 
this is the only way in which a young girl of yoar 
rank can maintain herself independently in the 
world.'* 

To the child it seemed as though a dark yeil had 

suddenly dimmed all the glory of life. She saw 
around her the gray school-room, with its stifling 
atmosphere, the dark walls ready to enclose her, 
the windows rarely visited by a sunbeam, and there 
she must stay, chained to the spot, — she who so 
loved the air, tlie flowers, and the sunshine,— 
chained there, not until she was grown up, but 
forever, forever. Oh, it was impossible ! 

"Well, Elsie, do you not like it?" 

She not only shook her head, her entire body 
quivered with repugnance and dread. 

Then you will be a little blockhead, and will 
grow up like Barbara. Snowing nothing, you will 
be treated accordingly." 

"But why I ?" she had exclaimed " The other 
girls need not do so." And the brown, fawn-like 
eyes had gazed eagerly into the grave face confront- 
ing hers, as if pleading for the solution of some 
inexplicable enigma. 

Many of thuin must, Elsie, and you are one of 
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these. It is my duty to train you to be indepen- 
dent Now go I you must obey, my child, although 
you cannot now understand why." 

And then she had gone to Aunt Lott, pale and 
panting, I must go away, annt.^' Not another 
word could she say; her eyes wandered about the 
dear, pleasant room, and rested upon the kind old 
face; and as she looked she saw two large tears 
roll slowly down over all the delicate wrinkles and 
fall upon the white cap-strings, but she herself was 
too wretched to cry. 

She must go away for so long, so long, away from 
her childhood's home, from the shady garden, from 
Moritz, from every one ! And yesterday Aunt Lott, 
with many tears, had packed her trunk for her, 
and she had taken leave of her and of Aunt Bate- 
now, and of dear, dear Moritz, for last evening 
they had all gone to Teesfeld for the marriage. 
Aunt Lott had taken her gray satin gown out of 
her wardrobe, and had even mounted her Pegasus 
to celebrate the solemn occasion. Elsie knew the 
verses by heart, — ^they forcibly reminded one of 
*The Enchanted Rose,' and there were frequent 
allusions in them to Amor, to rosy chains, and to 
love's sweet magic. Oh, how delightful it must be 
to go to a wedding ! How she would like to have 
gone! but Aunt Batenow would not allow it 
"What would you do there, Elsie?" she said. 
Children are only in the way." 
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'Now she liad been alone all day long; even puss 
had gone to walk upon the roofs. What good did 
it do her to have the housekeeper bring her a glass 
of wine and a piece of cake for dessert ? " From 
the master, Elsie ; he bade me not to forget it,'' she 
said, as she pat the waiter on the table. For the 
first time in her life the child felt the pangs of 
loneliness, the deep, ardent desire for some human 
being who belonged to her and upon whom she 
had an undeniable claim. And so she ran to her 
£Etther. 

Suddenly she arose; she could not stay another 
instant in the dreary, shabby room. It smelled of 
bad coffee, there were grease-spots on the floor, the 
old woman's gowns were hanging on the wall, the 
plain mahogany furniture was scratched, and the 
covering of the sofa defaced by moths and rough 
usage. She ran like some hunted creature down 
the stairs, hurried along a narrow street, and soon 
stood breathless within the church-yard beside the 
ivy-covered grave of the mother whom she had 
never known« 

The Septemher day was declining ; dim clouds 
were gathering in the west, and the evening air 
cooled the child's burning cheeks. My mamma," 
she said, half aloud; there was infinite pathos in 
the two words, and she knelt and leaned her head 
against the simpl^iron cross. And there she stayed 
until the sexton's wife, passing by chance, called to 
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her kindly and bade lier go now, for the churcli-jurd 
was about to be closed. 

8I16 hurriedly plucked a few ivy-leayes before 
she left the grave. Then she stood until far into 
the night at Aunt Lott's window, listening to the 
shouts and songs of the servant-men and maids, 
who were celebrating their young master's mar- 
riage in the servants' hall around a bowl of 
smoking puncli. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Thb sun that Btroggled through the clouds at 

eight o'clock the next moruiug looked down upon 
a pale^ childish face gazing with questioning eyes 
from the window of a carriage that was rolling 
quicklj along the highway. On the opposite seat 
sat a stout^ blooming matron and a corpulent little 
man, and ^^ edg(Jd between them was their snub- 
nosed little daughter, whom they were taking for 
a couple of years^ instruction in the famous D 
Institute. Each parent held one of her little hands, 
and the mother's eyes still showed traces of tears. 
Elsie sat alone on the hack seat with the hand-bags 
and wraps, her childish soul üiled with gloomy 
pictures of the distant unknown life upon which 
hep little feet were just entering. 

And now let eight years pass; they are gone, 
and again we look in upon the little Margraviate 
town. 

Major von Hegebach still sat smoking and read- 
ing in his comfortless room, old Barbara was still 
boiling her detestable coffee ; but the major did not 
go as regularly to the club as of yore, — walking 
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gave him pain : he limped; the wretched gout had 
deprived him of the only entertainment left him, 
and his temper was by no means improved. 

Old Barbara had a harder time of it than ever, 
bat she was not aware of it ; her apprehension was 
dulled, and scarcely anything in the world, save 
her coffee-pot, possessed any interest for her, with 
the exception, perhaps, of Elsie. 

Every four weeks regularly a letter had been 
laid upon the old man's desk, and the handwriting 
upon the envelope had gradually changed from the 
clumsy characters traced by a child to the clear, 
bold hand of a woman. He had answered her but 
once, — when ^iElsie was confirmed, — and his letter 
was carefully put away in a box containing a sim- 
ple garnet necklace, the only ornament her dead 
mother had possessed. The girl's reply had con- 
tained a childlike promise always to be an obedient 
daughter to her dear father, and now to-day another 
short letter lay before him : 

My dear and itonouked Father, — You shall 
be the first to learn that I have passed my exami' 
nation No. 1 1 The principal has just sent for me 
to tell me this. I am so pleased and happy ; all my 
hard work is forgotten. I shall come to you in a 
few days, dear papa, and ah, how the seeing yon 
will rejoice the heart of your affectionate daughter, 

« Elsib.*' 
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He had read the letter again and again, and his 
face had grown graver as he read« And while he 
sat and pondered, up at the castle two withered old 
hands were busy arranging the room for a darling 
child's return home. Aunt Lott and Aunt Batenow 
had received the same joyful intelligence by the 
next posty and the former had gone to work imme- 
diately to set to rights the old nursery, — of course 
the child would occupy it again. 

Below in the sitting-room of old Frau von Bate* 
now nothing was changed, except that she herself 
had grown stouter, and there were, perhaps, more 
distinct signs in her face of an inflexible will and 
of prompt and active energy. And yet there was 
eomething new here, something that added a home- 
like charm to the comfortable room with its soft 
rugs, its heavy blue curtains, and its glittering 
brass sconces, ^ear the hearth, upon which an 
autumnal fire was burning, three children were 

playing, a boy and two girls, — two fair, blue-eyed 

girls, with rosy cheeks, and unmistakably like their 
father, and a dark-eyed, dark-haired rogue of a boy, 
the youngest of the three. There was shouting 
and laughter enough to have wearied any ears save 
those of a grandmother. Frau von Batenow, how- 
ever, seemed not to hear it ; she was reading a let- 
ter, which she dropped in her lap and then took 
up and read a second time. Lulu she called, 
run and bring papa here." 
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The elder girl, a delicate little thing five years 
old, sprang up and ran ont of the room. A few 
minutes afterwards there glided through the opened 
porü^re a small, excessively pretty woman, dressed 
in rich black silk, who was )iailed by the children 
with loud shouts of " Mamma ! mamma 

My precious darlings !" she said, kissing them ; 
and then, taming to Fran von Batenow with eager 
curiosity, she aaked, " What the matter, mamma ? 
Moritz will be here in a moment." 

" Is your name Moritz, IJttle cnriosity ?'* the old 
Prau said, not unkindly, but evidently not greatly 
pleased. 

But the delicate little lady was nowise daunted ; 
with a laugh she clasped her arms about the old 
Fran's neck. " Oh, mamma dear, you know I am 

terj^ibly curious. It is no secret of state, iö it? 
Please, please let me stay." 

"When will you be a little sensible, Frieda? 
Are you always to remain a child ? But it is all 
because Moritz spoils you so terribly." 

And indeed she seemed created to be spoiled, this 
charming little person, graceful in every movement, 
with a delicate oval face, smooth black hair, the sim- 
ple arrangement of which displayed to advantage 
the exquisite shape of the head, and large dark-blue 
eyes shaded by long black lashes. STo wonder that 
the * boy,' as his mother slill called him, was as 
much in love as upon the day when be married. 
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^< Oh^ of course/' he said as he entered, wifli pre- 
tended vexation, while his eyes sparkled; '^^here 

ehe is, determined to hear what is the matter." 

<^ But I have heard nothing jet, Mohtz.'' 
That is certainly most unfortunate, little lady. 
Be quiet, you imps !" he cried, putting his hands 
over his ears* There is no hearing one's self 
speak here. Oo to Oaroline.'' 

Meanwhile, the mother handed the letter to her 
son, saying, Elsie has passed her examination and 
18 coming home on Tnesday.'' 

Ah, indeed V' Moritz exclaimed, evidently much 
pleased. Thank Heaven! She will be glad enough 
to turn her back upon the school-room." 

''But I sliould like to know, Moritz, what is to 
become of her." 

His kind, honest eyes opened wide in wonder. 

Kothing, for a while, mother dear. Let the poor 
thing have a rest ; she vrill need it." 

Frau von Ratenow nodded. " All right ; but 
you make her return to her father's house all the 
harder." 

" Yes, Moritz, you will only spoil her," his young 
wife observed. 

« Merciful heavens ! What would become of the 
poor child with that old bear !" exclaimed Moritz, 
compassionately. 

" It is her duty to take care of her father, who 
is growing very old. The man is in positive dis- 
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trefiSy Moritz. Old Barbara grows dirtier aad more 
careless every day, and 

Yes, yes ; you arc riglit, mother," he interrupted 
her. Bat not just yet; we have had no time for 
consideration. That house must be made habita- 
ble first. If I had thought of this it should have 
been done long ago. Ab it is, at present I shall 
not let the girl go to it. She must stay here for the 
first two weeks ; that I insist upon.*' • 

Nothing is gained/^ said his mother. 

Nothing need be gained at present," he re- 
joined. 

A short panse ensued, daring which the click 

of the knitting-needles was audible. 

" Two years ago to-day," the young man began, 
at last, that dreadful misfortune happened to the 
Benaewitzer. What a fearful blow, the loss of two 
boys at the same time 1" 

Horrible said his wife. ^ I cannot see how 
it could happen.*' 

Very simply, Frieda. The two boys went sail- 
ing alone on the Elbe. A sudden squall must have 
overturned their boat ; the bodies were not recov- 
ered until the next day." 

** Yes, it was hard," said Frau von Batenow, in- 
voluntarily wiping her brow with her handkerchief. 
Just four years ago his wife died." 

Suddenly she dropped her hands in her lap, and 
seemed to muse; then, with a blush, she said. 
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" Could not something for Elsie^ ? The man ia 

very wealthy, and quite alone in the world." 

A similar idea occurred to me/' said Moritz. 
But then daughters are debarred by the uncle's 
will from inheriting, and the Bennewitzer is not so 
very old ; doubtless he will marry again, and—" 

" * The beggar's bread is always falling out of his 
pocket 'tis an old proverb, my boy/' his mother 
interrupted him, her equanimity quite restored. 
** I must invite him here, Moritz. I found his card 
on my table lately." 

"Do jou know the Bennewitzer Hegebach, 
mamma?" the young wife asked. " I have never 
seen much of him, but my sister Lili raves about 
him," she went on. "All I know of him is that 
he is a üne-looking man, not in the least like his 
• cousin.'' 

But Fiaa von liatenow made no reply. 

" Moritz," she asked, " how are the roads ?" 

" Hard and good, mother ; the rain did not go 
deeper than a couple of inches." 

" Excuse me, then ; I have an errand to do." 
She rose, and, with a friendly nod to the pair, went 
into her ac^joining bedroom, 

" Where are you going, mother!" asked Moritz. 

"Mamma dear, in a quarter of an hour I am 
going to drive to Frau von Kayser's," the young 
wife called in at the half-open door. "If you 
could wait—" 
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" Thank jou^ children^ I shall walk/' came in 
answer. There was no reply to Moritz. 

It was growing dark when Frau von Ratenow 
returned and went directly up-stairs to Aunt Lett's 
door, at which she knocked, entering immediately 
afterwards. The old lady was sitting at the window 
looking down into the garden ; she had laid aside 
her hook and her knitting : it was too dark to see 
to read or to work. 

^^It is absolutely incredible, Lottl'' exclaimed 
Frau von Ratenow, seating herself, as if out of 
breath, on the nearest chair. 

Aunt Lott was startled: her cousin so seldom 
threw aside her reserve. 

My dear Batenow, tell me, in Heaven's name, 
what has happened 

"Tes, Lott; you see I come to you, because 
I cannot talk to Moritz. What has happened? 
Well, you know Elsie is coming the day after to- 
morrow. Moritz and I diÜ'ered with regard to her 
future. J said she ought to go to* her father; he 
said that would be cruel, that she ought to come 
here " 

^< And Frieda V Aunt Lott ventured to interrupt. 

Frieda? Frieda has nothing to do with it," 
was the reply, in a depreciating tone. She says 
one thing at one time, and another at another; she 
has no judgment; she never had any. If she were 
getting «p private theatricala aad thought Elaie 
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would fill a certain part well, she would say, ^ Ah, 
mamma dear, don't let her go to her cross old 
father !' and if there chanced to be thirteen to sit 
down at table, it would be, *Te8, mamma dear, 
she belongs with her father/ just because of the 
unlucky number." 

The old Frau paused for a moment, and then 
went on, as she threw aside her heavj silk wrap : 
" In short, I put on my bonnet and went to Hege- 
bach ; I hoped he would want the child with bim 
to cheer his old age. But what do you think, 
Lett!" She raised her voice, and let her hand fall 
heavily upon the table by which she sat. He does 
not want her ! Did you ever read in any of your 
stupid novels of a father's refusing to have his only 
child live with him ? He grew actually angry at 
last, and trembled in every limb, as he talked 
about a young girl with her countless claims on 
existence, and his own desire for but one thing, — 
rest, rest, rest !" 

" But, Katenow, my dear, you irritate yourself 
needlessly," Aunt Lott said, soothingly ; he was 
always like that." 

^^And how, in Heaven^s name, is one to help 
being irritated? Why, he went on to prove clearly 
to me that he had no use for such an article of 
luxury as a grown-up daughter! He had scarcely 
enough for himself ; he was still clearing off his 
old debts by monthly payments, — ^who would un- 
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dertake to pay them if he died? He could do no 
more for her ; he had given towards her education 
the three hundred thalers which Lisa had brought 
him. Elsie must make use of her accomplish- 
ments now ; many were in the same situation; and 
flo on/' 

Poor girl ! poor ^1 said Aunt liOtt, patting 
her handkerchief to her eyes. 

I gave him a piece oi my mind, Lott," the old 
Fran continued ; and you know my words are not 

always smothered iu honey." 



Aunt Lott was mute ; she was but too well aware 
of that fact. 

He was silenced, and at last turned pale ; but 
lyhat of that ? I meant well by him ; there is no 
forcing people to be happy—" 

" Aud now, my dear Ratenow ?" 
Welly now Moritz will have his way/' was the 
discQiitented reply. 

;K[ever miudy cousin/' Aunt Lott said, her in- 
nermost heart rejoicing in her darling's return, 
" never mind ; who knows how it may all turn 
out? You see— " 

** Jknow perfectly well, Lott," Fran von Rate* 
now interrupted ; " she'll live on for a while with 
never a thought of anything serious, as has, unfoiv 
tunately, come to be the fashion with us, and when 
she is forced to work, when the ' must' comes, as 
come it wüli rely upon iiy and that at no distant 
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day, perhaps she will have lost the power to adapt 
herself to her circumstances." 

But it is all in God's hand, my dear Batenow» 
She may marry/' 

" Are you prepared to give her a dowry, Char- 
lotte V* was the contemptuous rejoinder. Ijet it be 
a large one." 

Oh, this terrible prose 1" sighed Aunt Lott. 

" Your poetry, however, will never bake you a 
single loaf of bread. There is no ignoring our 
stomachs, child, and no tender excess of love will 
prevent one from growing hungry, as the young 
men of the present day know very well, and still 
better do they know that caviare tastes better than 
veal broth." 

Aunt Lott uttered no syllable in reply to this 
bitterly realistic statement, but after a few moments 
• of profound silence she said, timidly, " My dear 
Batenow, I have an idea. If you — ^no, if Moritz 
—Frieda was saying lately that she must soon have 
a governess, ^Now, if Elsie would try to teach 
the children, she would have a serious occupation, 
and 

She paused, and tried to scan the features of her 
cousin through the deepening twilight. 

" That is — ^perhaps that would do, Lott," Frau 
von Satenow said, slowly, as she arose. ^< It is by 
no means a bad idea, Lott; indeed, I will speak to 
Moritz " 
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She threw her wrap over her arm and went to- 
wards the door, where, however, she turned once 
more to say, I wish to tell yon, Lott, that I have 
it at heart to keep the lassie near us, and not to 



thing about it» Good-eyening, Lotf 

And then the door closed after her, and as the 
firm tread in the corridor echoed and died away 
through the quiet little room, Aunt Lott stood at 
the window shaking her head. The world was 
growing more and more prosaic. 
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make a mere governess 



But do not say any 
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AX HOME AGAIN. 

A CLOUDY, chillj October day was drawing to 
a close; the locomotive, with a long train of can 
behind it, its huge eye red and glaring, whistled 
through the thick gray fog, blowing out immense 
clouds of steam and smoke into the white mist, 
and smoke and steam were whirled and tobsed 
hither and thither in wild, &ntastic shapes, floating 
in and out among the pines in long array as the 
train rushed onward at a giddy speed. 

At the window of a first-class carriage a young 
girl was standing. She had grown so tall that the 
ribbon of her round straw hat was almost on a 
level with the upper frame of the window. She 
was the only occupant of tlie carriage on this 
damp, cold evening, but there was no conscious- 
ness of cold or loneliness in her young &ce; her 
cheeks were flushed with joyous excitement, her 
brown eyes sparkled, the full lips quivered as if 
with a smile, and then parted for an instant with 
an expression of expectant happiness that lent the 
face a wonderfully childlike charm. She went 

from one window to the other, but there was noth- 
fiO 
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ing to be seen but steam; she thought the train 
was intolerably slow. A dozen times ehe picked 
up her leather hand-bag, only to lay it aside again. 
How surprised they would all be I Moritz did not 
expect her until ten, and it was only seven o'clock* 

Her heart throbbed viokntly as, after a long 
whistle troni the engiue, single lights began to glide 
past the windows. How long it was since she had 
been here ! For the last four years it had never 
been possible for her to pass her holidays at the 
casfle* Once tliey were all trayellingi then the 
children had the measles, an d 

Ah, there was the railway station ! Elsie pat up 
the window and leaned far out in the cold, damp 
autumn air. There was the fountain, there stood the 
old one-eyed porter, and down below, beyond the 
gardens, the lights of the town gleamed reddish- 
yellow through the fog. Ah, what a joy it is to 
come home after an absence among strangers I 

"Where to, Fräulein?" asked the porter. 
Oh, let it be ; they'll send for it ^om the castle 
to-morrow," she replied. " I came earlier 

" Are you going alone, then ?" the man asked, 
vexed at not being able to earn a trifle. 

Elsie reflected that Aunt Batenow thonght it un- 
becoming for ladies to walk alone. " You can carry 
my satchel for me, but pray be quick." And she 
hurried on along the &miliar street to the city gate, 
and only then did her panting companion overtake 
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her. There stood the old liathhans tower; here 
they all were, the pointed, irregular houses, and 
the lanterns swung on their chains iu the middle of 
the streets as of old ; the house-hells rang with the 
well-remembered sound, and the shop where Moritz 
sometimes bought her bonbons had the same 
Moorish boy in its window, as a sign that genuine 
tobacco was sold there. 

At last she paused and gazed up at a couple of 
dimly-lighted windows; involuntarily she turned 
to hasten up to * papa.' But Moritz had written to 
her expressly that he and Aunt Ratenow wished to 
speak with her first, and she slowly walked away. 

^*A roundabout way, Fräulein," muttered her 
companion. " You must be a stranger here.'' 

She nodded, with a smile, and walked on quickly 
through the stone archway up the linden avenue. 
Bhe knew every one of the rugged trunks stand- 
ing out black in the mist; she knew the gleam 
of yonder lantern, and the barking of the watch- 
dog as it fell upon her ear. With a beating heart 
she leaned against the arch of the gateway. Before 
her was the dear old house ; those windows up there 
were Aunt Lott's ; they shone brightly, and so did 
Aunt Ratenow's beneath them ; the toreli blazed 
above the door of entrance, figures moved to and fro 
behind the kitchen windows, and the big carriage 
was just being dragged out of the coach-house. 
You can go,'' she whispered to the man, taking 
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her bag firom him and thruBting a piece of money 
into his hftnd« Then with winged feet she ran 
across the court-yard, up the steps to the haii door, 
and into the vaulted halL 

Whither should she go first? She hesitated but 
for an instant, aud then turned to the staircase. 
Up there was the shining little room that was stiU 
her nearest and dearest home. " Aunt Lott!" she 
called upon the threshold. It echoed like a lark's 
Bong through the old lady's quiet room. 

"Elsie! my darliug!'' was the respouse. Yes, 
she was at home again; she was expected here. 
Ah ! it is delicious to come home after absence 
among strangers. 

" Good heavens ! I hardly knew you, Elsie ; but 
the eyes arc your own," cried Aunt Lütt, releasing 
the girl from her embrace. 

" Darling aunt, I have grown, have I not ? I am 
eighteen years old." 

Come, come, take off your wrap ; and look, 
here is tea all ready. Yes, yes, eighteen years old, 
my child, I told you in your birthday poem what • 
that means to us old folk.'^ And Aunt Lott stood, 
teapot in hand, before the rosy, laughing girl, and 
declaimed,— 

Eighteen years I the magio splendour 

Of the mom greets thee to-day, 
Half-unfolded tender rose-had, 

Kissed by spring-time's san*s bright tay—'' 

6» 
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" And oh, aunt, I do so delight ia life 1" the girl 
interrupted the old lady. When I was poring over 
my books until my head grew so dull that I could 
get nothing more into it^ I used to think of all the 
delight that eveiy one must have in the youth that 
lies before me too. Sister Beata used to say that 
Heaven has allotted a share of happiness to every 
one. Ah, aunt, I take such pleasure in my share I 
I could scarcely wait for the time to run away from 
the school-room.'' 

Aunt Lett poured out tea in a hurry. She sud* 
denly found herself in a dream of spring-time and 
songs of nightingales; she too had once been 
young, and here was the embodied spring sitting in 
her little room. How pretty the girl had grown ! 
How dewy fresh was the young &ce looking abroad 
into life ! How many blossoms of hope were bloom- 
ing behind that smooth white brow, bringing light 
to the eyes and joy to the heart! 

" Oh, youth !" whispered the old lady, — 

Eighteen years t the poarest life it blestet with a royal dower; 

All the future's gloomy valleys glow with sunshine by its 
power." 

And there the girl sat. She had worked hard 

for years; she had no roal home, no lovii)!^ niother, 
no prospects for the future, and yet youth asserting 
its right to be happy, to demand happiness, exalted 
her into a very heaven. And how long would it 
be before Aunt Batenow would come with her 
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garden*Bcissors and, after her wretched realistic 
fashion^ snip off one after another of those blossoms 
of hope ? Aunt Lett had to turu away and set the 
tea-kettle on the stove lhat she might conceal her 
tears. 

And how are you all here, aunt?'' said Elsie, 
hastily swallowing her tea. I must go down to 

Aunt Rate now and Moritz and Frieda."' 

**Yes, yes, so you must, child," said the old 
lady. Yon will not, indeed, see mnch of Frieda. 
There's a rehearsal going on down-stairs, — they are 
getting up something for Aunt Batenow's birth* 
day ; but Moritz will certainly have a few minutes 
to spare." 

Behearsal ? Who is rehearsing 
*<Who, child? Why, the officers from town 
and the young people ; and there's always a supper 

afterwards ; and night before last they danced 

Good gracious ! Elsie, I hear your aunt's step, and 
you did not go fir??t to her." 

TSo ; that is Moritz," said Elsie, running behind 
the stove, and gathering her skirts close about her. 

Yes, it was Moritz; he only wanted to ask 
whether Aunt Lott would not drive to the station 
for the little one. Frieda had half the town again 
at supper down-stairs. As he spoke, he dropped 
into the nearest chair and stroked his hair back 
from his forehead, — a gesture usual with him when 
he wanted to drive away unpleasant thoughts. 
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Suddenly two trc nibling little hands were laid 
upon hifl eyes. ^^Who am I, Moritz asked a 
dear familiar voice, and then came a refreshing 
burst of musical laughter. 

You witch!'' he exclaimed, and held. her fast 
as he sprang up. "Why, my girl, what a fine 
creature you are grown to be His kindly face 
fairly shone. " Yon can't have been quite starved 

in D , and, thank God, you don't look in the 

least learned.'' 

" ]^o, Moritz ; there's no reason why I pliould. 
The Professor said as much to me yesterday, do 
you know," she rejoined, meekly. " But the ex- 
amination went really quite brilliantly," she added, 
consolingly, in answer to his Imile. 

He was still gazing at her. " Aunt Lott, we are 
growing old. Think of my holding that tall young 
lady so !" he dandled an imaginary infant in his 
arms. " And now ?" 

" Yes, indeed," said Aunt Lott. " When I saw 
her stand so before me I thought of Schiller's 

* And lovely in her yoaihfül splendour, like * " 

That's right, Lott," a voice interrupted her. 
"Fill her head with nonsense at once." And 
Aunt Batenow- appeared, as if by magic, in the 
open door-way, with Frieda's laughing face peeping 
from behind her. 

We want to see if it is true/' she cried« Earo- 
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line insisted that she heard Elsie's voice up here, 
YeBy there ehe is 

Elsie emerged from the folds of Aunt Ratenow*s 
soft woollen shawl, which she had thrown on to 
guard against the chili of the long corridors, and 
then was eagerly embraced, and kissed on the 
lips by f rieda. Why, Moritz, she comes just in 
the nick of time. I have just had a pote from 

Frau von D ; she is obliged to give up her 

part on account of a death in the family. ISow we 
are all nghV* 

" What is it Frau von ßatenow asked, sharply, 
have no time to explain, mamma dear, I 
must run down again ; and, besides, you must not 
ask me," said Frieda. " Moritz, bring Elsie down- 
stairs with you.'' And in an instant the pretty little 
woman, in her rich blue silk attire, had vanished 
from the room. 

'^Well, child/' Aunt Batenow informed the 
young girl, "we have decided that you remain 
here for the present" 

" Most gladly, if papa will allow me," was the 

unsuspecting reply ; " but then, aunt " 

You may be snre he will allow it," the old 
Frau interrupted her. It sounded oddly. Aunt 
Lott and Moritz exchanged glances. 

" And then you may ^" she went on. 

"We'll discuss all that to-morrow," Moritz 
broke in. Dearest mother," he entreated her. 
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"take supper with us this evening; Frieda will 
be 80 pleased." 

You know, MoritZy that I cannot bear all the 
chatter/' she replied. 

" Qood heavens ! of course it would be fiur pleas- 
anter if we were alone; but— do come! Aunt 
Lett and Elsie, get ready to come to supper. My 
mother and Aunt Lott may be excused soon after 
supper is over ; special permission is accorded my 
mother to retire." 

Aunt Batenow shook her head dubiously. My 
honest old birthday used to justify all this fiddle- 
£ftddle 1 But come for me, Moritz, when you want 
me." 

Aunt Lott," began Elsie, as she was finishing 
her simple toilette, the pink ribbons of which 
showed to great advantage her clear sbin and fair 
hair, it all seems odd and strange here. Aunt 
Batenow was annoyed, and so was Moritz, and 

Yes, but I am sure I can't tell why," was the 
evasive answer. "Are you ready? It is time to go.'* 
Elsie was ready, and together Ihey walked along 
the corridor and down the staircase. " Oh, Elsie, 
my pocket-handkerchief!" Aunt Lott exclaimed, 
just as they reached the doors of the young Yon 
Ratenow's apartments. She always forgot some- 
thing. 

' **€k) in, aunt; I will get it for you/' the girl 

rejoined* 
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A few moments afterwards, as she was descend- 
ing the staircase, she paused and hesitated. Kot &r 

below her on the spacious landing she saw a young 
officer. He bad jast given his hat to the servant, 
and buttoned the coat of bis uniform tightly about 
his waist; and as Elsie looked he stooped and took 
a violin-case from the floor, and walked towards 
the door of the hall belonging to Frieda's rooniB. 
At this moment he glanced upwards, and the two 
young people looked each other full in the eyes. 

Then followed what is usual when a gentleman 
meets a lady; he bowed low, with a slight jingling 
of spurs, and opened the door, and the girl, with 
a gracious inclination, preceded him into the hall. 
It was dimly lighted, but even as she hurriedly 
passed through it, Elsie could admire the costly 
hangings and furniture which had lately enriched 
its spacious and rather gloomy dimensions. It 
had become a genuine model of an antique Ger- 
man state apartment, with Its dark wainscoting, 
its old, richly^carven oak furniture, and the heavy 
silken stuffs of its hangings which fell to the floor 
in artistic folds; here and there a pale ray of 
light from the costly lamps was reflected from 
some fine bronze, and the palms in the rare vases 
filled with flowers stirred lightly as she passed 
with noiseless footfall over the thick rugs. 

A flood of light streamed from Frieda's draw- 
ing-room, gay with eager talk and laughter. When 
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the young girl appeared there was an instant's lull ; 
she was presented to the chief of the guests^ and 
advanced into the heavy, odorous atmosphere of 
the charming room. She took refuge with Aunt 
Lotty behind whose chair she found a seat, whence 
she looked out with eyes of childlike wonder upon 
the gay new world before her. 

Such a hum and chatter and laughter and gay 
exchange of glances ! All the trifling news of the 
day of the little circle was discussed, with now 
and then an extract from the small chronique scan- 
dcdeuse of the town, and an occasional trenchant 
remark from Aunt Batenow. There was a glitter 

of uniforms, there were elea'ant if siiiiplc toilettes, 
and suddenly through tlie room there ran a whisper^ 

Bernard! is going to play !" 

The officer with whom Elsie had entered toolc a 
violin from its case, and had an eager conference 
with Frieda, who then seated herself at the grand 
piano, stroked back the delicate lace ruthes from 
her wrists, and struck a few chords. Instantly a 
dead silence reigned throughout the apartment. 

" It is iiernardi," Aunt Lott whispered in the 
girPs ear. Listen with all your ears ; he plays en- 
chantingly.** And the next instant there trembled 
and thrilled through the room, beneath the bow 
drawn across the strings by a strong, slender hand, 
a tone of marvellous ricliiiess and purity. !N^ote 
followed note, now wailing in tender melancholy, 
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now breathing eager delight in life, in free, wild 
rhythm. And then the hand that held the bow 
dropped, and there was silence again. 

Elsie started ; she seemed to be awaking from a 
dream. A burst of appkose followed, and that 
from Aunt Ratenow was loudest of all. 

" My dear liernardi/' she cried, I know noth- 
ing of modem music. Your &ther mored me to 
tears when he played Beethoven's * Adelalda' upon 
that very violin, but I yield the palm to his son." 
And she cordially held out her hand to the young 
man, who bowed low, kissing it respectfully. Then 
there was a whispered consultation with f'rieda, 
and, with another low bow to the old f rau, he took 
up his instrument, and the notes of Beethoven's 
divine song floated through the room. 

Graven deep on every crimson petal: Ade- 
lalda, Adelaida/ " Aunt Lett whispered, with spark- 
ling eyes. " Oh, what a pity i so soon over ! Bear 
Lieutenant Bernard!, how wonderful Elsie heard 
her say ; and when she looked up he was standing 
before the old lady ; but his eyes looked past the 
white lace cap, and sought her own ; dark, almost 
melancholy eyes, that lent a strange charm to his 
regular features and well-formed mouth which was 
shaded by a black moustache. His comrades main- 
tained that he came of gypsy folk, which was why 
he could draw such tones from his ancient violin. 

"Is Fräulein von Hegebach a musician?" he 

e 
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asked in the most commonplace way, drawing a 
chair near to Aunt Lott and Elsie. 

I sing a little/' she replied, and then the ice 
was broken. Aunt Lott threw in a word here and 
there for propriety's sake; she understood nothing 
of music, and was inwardly astounded by all that 
her little Elsie had learned. How glibly she talked 
of thorough-bass and Ohopin and Wagner ! 

At supper Elsie sat next Bernardi and took no 
note of time. She saw neither Moritz's smile nor 
Aunt Batenow's grave glances. The girls of to* 
day," the old Frau said to herself, " can be taken 
directly out of their swaddling-clothes and set 
down at table, and they'll find something to chatter 
about instantly." Then she rose, and in doing so 
gave the sign that supper was over. When Elsie 
kissed her hand and wished her ^Geseffnete Mahl- 
zeit,' she held the young girl's arm in a firm grasp. 

<^ Take me over to my rooms, child,'' she said. 
And without waiting to hid good-night to Frieda, 
who was busy in the next apartment, she took what 
she called * French leave ;' that is, she left the as- 
sembly unnoticed, going through Moritz's study to 
her own rooms. 

^ Well, Elrie," she said, when she had arrived 
there, " that's well over. Mercy on us, how those 
young women can talk I Your tongue, too, haff 
wagged pretty well. Were you entertained t" 
Oh, aunt!" said Elsie, Pushing crimson. 
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"The only sensible thing was Bernard's play- 
ing," Frau von Ratenow went on, without noticing 
the blush. King for my maid» Elsie ; she mnst 

bring me some water, and then you can go. Go to 
sleep, child ; early to-morrow morning we'll have a 

"Elsie, where are you?" Frieda's voice called 
from without. 

"Well, welly never mind/* the old lady mat- 
tered. And as Frieda appeared, ahe motioned to 
Elsie to leave her. 

"I verily believe,** the young Frau declared, 
" that mamma would have sent you to bed like a 
little child. Come, quick; you must read your 
part over now, and afterwards we are going to 
dance.'* 

It was long past midnight when Elsie went up- 
stairs. She looked over the carved btdustcrs down 
into the hall where the guests were putting on 
cloaks and wraps. Bemardi stood in the midst of 
them and looked up an adieu. " Good-night!'* she 
cried, like a merry child. Then she sat for a long 
while on Aunt Lott*s bed, and they talked of school, 
and of Sister Beata, and of everything imaginable ; 
even the cat who had died was not forgotten. It 
was of little consequence what they talked about, 
for as for sleeping Elsie found that quite impossible. 
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Thb next moroing the rain poured in torrents; it 
dripped and ran from the roofs, it gurgled and bub- 
bled in their gutters, and the wellnigh leafless boughs 
of the trees waved^ moaning and creaking, to and 
fro iu the keen autumn blast The chill, frosty air 
seemed to have infected the inmates of the castle 
also. Aunt Lott and her foster-daughter were the 

only ones amoiig them who arose iu a happy frame 
of mind. JNow, aunt, you are to have a time of 
rest/' said Elsie. And when the old lady entered her 
little drawing-room she found all her small morn- 
ing tasks performed ; there was not a speck of dust 
anywhere to be seen, her flowers were all watered, 
and the starling in his cage had been duly attended 
to. Elsie was sitting in her neat morning dress at 
the window, gazing at the dripping world outside. 

I love this kind of weather," she began, as tlioy 
sat drinking their eoffee^ it makes home look so 
delightful ; but still the rain is in my way to-day. I 
must go to papa, Aunt Lott ; my conscience pricks 
me for enjoying myself so mudi last evening with- 
out having seen him." 

64 
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She had scarcely finished speaking when there 
was a kuock at the door, and Moritz entered in a 
shaggy coat and high boots. 

Ah, Moritz, I see by year face you have a 
headache, ' Aunt Lett exclaimed. 

He nodded and gave her his hand. It's quite 
intolerable," he replied. <^ I come to ask Elsie if 
she does not wish to go into the town; I have 
business at the Bathhaus." 

Elsie was delighted to go, and went to put on her 
bonnet. Moritz looked after her. She has grown 
up a dear, good child, Aunt Lott, and very pretty/' 
he said, as the door closed behind her. 

The old lady nodded a decided assent. ^^And 
how are you all below-stairs, Moritz ?" 

Well, only so-so. Frieda has had bad news; a 
brother of her father's is dead. She never knew 
him, she says, but of course the family must go 
into mourning, especially since the old man was 
unmarried and his entire fortune goes to my father- 
in-law. Frieda is going to town with me to make 
some purchases." 

Ahal" said Aunt Lott. ^'And your theatri- 
cals?'' 

" Those, thank Heaven, are at an end,'^ he said, 
smiling in spite of his headache. Ko need for 
such promptitude, Elsie : Frieda is not nearly 
ready; but you can come meanwhile ^d si^y 
* good-morning' to my mother.'* 

e 6* ' 
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Fraa yon Batenow was seated at her window, 

sorting a Imge pile of stockings, drawing each one 
on her hand, and examining it carefully through 
her spectacles. 

" You are a dear, good girl, Elsie,'* she said, in 
the coarse of conversation, more tenderly than she 
was wont to speak; ^'but, you see, the old have 
their peculiarities. You must not think your father 
does not love you if he tells yon he would rather 
you should stay with us. He may seem to you, and 
perhaps to others, hard and harsh, but the reasons 
for his conduct must be sought in the many trials of 
his life, in the utter seclusion in which he has lived ; 
perhaps, in time, he may become more afiable." 

Who would have recognized in these words, this 
anxiety to show the futlier in the pleasantest light 
to his child, the harshly-judging old Fvslu ? My 
remembrances to your fiither," she called after the 
young girl as she left the room. 

Frieda was evidently in a very bad humour; she 
lay back in the carriage, muffled up in her soft fur 
cloak, and for a long time she did not speak. At 
last she produced a pretty little porte-monnaie and 
shook out its contents into her lace pocket-hand- 
kerchief. 

There's not enough, Moritz," she said, playing 

with tlie coins. " You must pay Drewendt's bill; 
rU have him make it out to-day.'' 
Without more ado he took out his pocket-book. 
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and silently handed her a conple of notes. She took 

them, stuffed them into her porte-nioniiaic with the 
gold and silver, and put it iuto her pocket. 

Moritz, may I buy that little itagire for my 
drawing-room?" she asked, glancing up at him 
with a pleading look in her dark-blue eyes. 

He turned towards her impatiently, but lus irri- 
tation vanished at sight of the lovely face smiling 
so seductively beneath the dark fur cap. 

** How devoted you are to such trash !** he said. 

Do as you please; but indeed we shall soon have 
to hold an auction, you have so many possesdons. 

What does tlie thing cost ?" 

" Oh, not much ; a hundred marks, perhaps." 

He was silent, and Elsie heard no more, for the 
carriage stopped at the major's, and the girl got out. 
Once more she passed through the narrow door and 
up the steep staircase. She stood hesitating outside 
her father's door, and finally entered the kitchen. 

Old Barbara had just put a couple of wineglasses 
on a waiter, and was trying, with trembling hands, 
to uncork a bottle of Rhine wine. 

Give it to me, Barbel,^^ the girl said, smiling. 
" I am stronger." 

"Goodness gracious the old woman almost 
screamed, with delight. " Elsie I Fräulein Elsie 1 
IIou' tall you've grown ! Yes, yes, 'tis always the 
way ; for ten years we've had no visitors, and to-day 
they are flocldng in from every quarter, Fräulein.'' 
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Elsie put the bottle of wine on the waiter. 
"Never mind the Fräulein, Barbel; call me Elsie, 
as you used to do. \iho is talking with papa ? I 
fihoald like to go to him.'' 

" Only guess," old Barbara said, with a grin, as 
she tied on a clean apron. " Yes, yes, you're cu- 
rious too, Elsie, like your mother. Why," — and 
she came close up to the girl, — ^^^'tis the Benne- 
witzer. I didn't recognize him; up comes an 
elegant gentleman, dressed in black, and asks after 
the Herr Major, your father. If I had gone to tell 
your £äther he never would have seen him; but 
I just opened the door — and — ^there they are to- 
gether. Now let tiiem fight it out; 'twill do no 
harm, Elsie. You know they've always been like 
cat and dog to each other because of the estate. 
And now — but suppose you carry in the waiter, 
Elsie." 

Bid papa call for wine V* the young girl asked. 

" Oh, heavens above ! He never thinks of any- 
thing like that," the old woman replied, with a 
shrug ; " but I know what should be done when a 
relative comes to pay a visit." 

At this moment Üie minor's voice was heard so 

loud and angry that old Barbara, who was handing 
the waiter to the young girl, set it down again in 
terror. ^* Mercy upon us ! Elsie, he is ra^ng," she 
stammered. And indeed there fell upon the ear of 
the trembling girl words and phrases that could 
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come only from a man in a violent passion. In an 
instant she homed across the "pBBßag^f opened a 

door, and stood, very pale, but perfectly self-pos- 
sessed, on the threshold of her father's room. 
^ I do not distorb yon, papa V she asked, going 

up to the old luitjor, who, Btanding in the middle 
of the room, with a letter in his hand, and his face 
flushed with passioui stared at her as at ah appari* 
tion. 

The dignified man standing by the window bore 
not the slightest resemblance to his angry cousin ; 
he was outwardly a gentleman from head to foot, 
and inwardly, also, he seemed to haye entirely pre- 
served an aristocratic repose ; at least his face, with 
the melancholy lines about the mouth, was perfectly 
calm. 

"You do not disturb us in the least, Fräulein 
von Hogebach,'' he said, with a bow. Your 
coming is a welcome interruption. I was just try- 
ing to explain a misunderstanding to your father, 
and my task was rendered more difficult by fresh 
misunderstandings.'' 

" Papa !" The lovely young creature threw her 
arms around the peevish old man. Dear papa, I 
am so glad to be with you again And she 
nestled close to him, as if she would fain shield 
him from all annoyance. 

Major von Hegebach was evidently entirely at 
a loss. With one hand he stroked his daughter's 
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fair hair, while with the other he pushed her away. 

*' By and by, my child. I have — have business 

with this gentleman 

Fräulein yon Hegehach does not disturb us in 
the least, cousin. I think we niight sit down now, 
and discuss all this matter calmly and quietly as 
gentlemen should in a lady's presence." And the 
Bennewitzer drew his chair up to the table, which 
was littered with newspapers and cigars. I pray 
you, Wilhelm," he went on, placing a chair for 
Elsie, ^4et us talk calmly. You know I have come 
here with the best intentions, and you know, too, 
which of us has been most bitterly tried." 

Hegebach had sat down in obedience to an im- 
ploring gesture from Elsie, and for a moment 
silence reigned in the smoky old den. 

If either of us, Wilhelm," the Bennewitzer be- 
gan afresh, " could help the fact that our uncle — 
God forgive him ! — made the will which he did ; 
that is done, and is past recall. Your claims, as 
you must have known before you brought them 
forward, and as your lawyer must have told you, 
are entirely unwarrantable. I have no right to di- 
vide the estate, — the inheritance that is now mine ; 
but I have a right to make the proposal which I 
made to you some time ago, and which I made 
with the best and kindest intentions. Accept that 
proposal, Wilhelm, — ^if not for your own sake, for 
your daughter's/' 
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I shall not accept it/' said the major; and I 
shall — await fhrther developments.** 

For Qod's sake, be rej^onable, Wilhelm the 
Bennewitzer entreated^ wiüi a glance at the young 

girl. 

'^I am perfectly aware of what I am doing, 
thank you/' The old man moved a bundle of 
papers, and shut down the lid of a cigar-box with 
hands that trembled with nervous agitation. Elsie 
looked helplessly from one to the other. 

" The matter in question is very easily explained, 
Fräulein von Hegebach,'' Üie Bennewitzer said, 
turning to the girl. "Tour father thinks that, 
since I have had the misfortune to lose both my 
sons, the natural heirs of the family estate, he can 
lay claim to it. I do not know how he came to 
make that claim through his lawyer ; he must have 
been very badly advised. I came to-day to prevent 
the beginning of this perfectly fruitless suit, and I 
want " 

" To put a padlock upon my lips,'* the major 

angrily interrupted. " I thank you again for offer- 
ing as a gift what is mine b^ righf 

The Bennewitzer arose. "I meant well, Wil- 
helm. I have no intention of insisting upon any- 
thing. Assert your rights.'' 

He took his hat, with its broad band of crape, 
from a chair near him, and held out his hand to 
the young girl. " It would please me much to see 
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my lovelj cousin again under more auspicious cir- 
cumstances. Gtood-by, Fräulein von Hegebach.^' 

The next moment the door had closed behind 
him. 

Papa/^ the ^rl said, sadly, after the old man, 

as if entirely forgetful of her presence, had rum- 
maged for a whüe among the papers and letters in 
a drawer of his secretary. " Papa !" 

Hegebach started, and passed his hands across 
his forehead. 

Papa, I should like to talk wiÜi you a little.'' 

He stopped his rummaging and stared at her. 
Papa, I want to tell you how glad I should be 
to come to you and keep house for you, read to you 
in the evenings, and make your room neat and 
comfortable.^' There must have been something 
in her voice that compelled his uttcntiou. lie ßat 
down and leaned his head upon his hand. 

And I should be so glad to nurse you, papa, 
when you have your attacks, and then you would 

not be so lonely, for — ^Aunt Batenow " the 

clear, girlish voice trembled, and then broke with 
pain and distress. " Let me stay with you, papa ; 
I am BO sorry for you she cried, clasping her arms 
about the old man's neck. ^^You are always so 
lonely that you cannot be happy." 

^^No, Elsie, it will not do,'' he replied; but he 
did not repel the soft embrace. You can have no 
luck in life, poor chUd, since you must call such a 
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beggar as I father. It ought never to liave been. 
Bat he to whom fate bears a gmdge need hope for 
no good fortane. I told your aunt Batenow how 
much I have to live upon, — twenty thalers a month. 
It Bounds ridicnlons, does it not? The rest of my 
pension goes to liquidate former debts, which must 
be honourably discharged, and which it will take 
years to pay." 

"Papa!'' she would have remonstrated, but he 
cut short the words upon her lips. 
• « The best plan is the one which Fran von Rate- 
now proposed to me yesterday. You can under- 
take the education of the little Batenows, and yon 
will receive a suffident salary, besides being treated 
there like a child of the house. It is better luck 
than hundreds in your position can boast, and we 
will — ^wait," he concluded. 

The girl had sprung to her feet, and she looked at 
the speaker with a face grown very pale, aläiough 
she said not a word. One thing became suddenly 
clear to her, that no sweety golden, careless girlhood 
awaited her. The dear old castle arose before her 
inind's eye veiled in gray shadows ; she had no right 
to a home there, she must purchase it by rendered 
service. She was suddenly thrust out from the place 
of a child into that of a servant Yes ; how could 
she have supposed that in this world love and kind- 
ness could be bestowed for nothing? They had edu- 
cated a governess for themselves, that was all. 
n 7 
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Iler girlish heart was filled with bitterness unut- 
terable. She felt no fear of labour^ only the pain 
of a terrible disappointment 

" Good-by, papa," she said, at last, putting on 

her hat. I shall come and see yon as often as 

she hesitated ; it was upon her lips to say, as often 

as my employers but Moritz's dear, kind face 

arose before her mind ; as often as I am allowed,^' 
she concluded. 

He held out his hand. <^ All will be better some 
day, Elsie; yon are still so young/' 

She asöcutcd. "Good-by, papa." And then she 
went In what a different mood she had come! 
As she stood gloomily at the street door the ele- 
gant equipage that had brought her here drove 
around the corner. Moritz was coming for her; 
she must wait for him. 

"Why, how you look, Elsie!" he said, as he 
sprang out to help her into the carriage, "Has 
any one vexed you, dear old girl ?" And he took 
her hand. 

" When do you 'vrish me to begin my instruc- 
tion?** was the really, as the carriage rolled off; 
" and would you not like £rst to examine my testi- 
monials V* 

He looked up. The tone of the voice was hard, 
and the lips that uttered the words were tightly 
compressed. 

" Instruction ?" he asked. " Oh, yes ; my mother, 
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I believe^ was going to ask jou to bestow a little 
attention upon tiie obildren. Would yon like it, 

Elsie 

" It is all settled/' she replied. I have not been 
coneulted/' 

** Has anj one wounded you, Elsie 7 I am sure 
no one meant to do so," he said, gently, gazing at 
her pale face. 

She looked at liim with eyes brimming with 
tears. Moritz, I will do anything; I will take 
cure of your children day and night, but do not 
offer me pay; I cannot bear it!'* she sobbed. 

But, Elsie, Elsie, how you misunderstand !" he 
exclaimed, in dismay. And as the carriage just 
then stopped before the door of the castle, he said, 
" I pray you go up to Aunt Lott, Elsie. I must 
speak for a moment with my mother. I will come 
up directly and explain to you^^" 

Elsie was standing in her room, looking out into 
the storm and rain ; she had ceased weeping, aud 
had grown very qaiet. Yesterday lay far behind 
her ; she seemed to have dreamed it. Why bad 
she forgotten what Aunt Batenow had repeated to 
her so often when she was a child : <^ You must 
learn to stand upon your own feet" ? But who in a 
joyous circle of playmates, when life seems a bright 
May morning, remembers the cares of existence ? 

"Elsie," said a voice behind her. She turned 
and confronted Aunt Batenow. 
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"I am sorry, Elsie, that jou should misuudep» 
stand what was kindly meant. I cannot be a Provi- 
dence to you. I must tell you again that your cir- 
cumstances are not such as to allow you to flutter 
through life like some brilliant butterfly. Your 
part is that of the bee. If you consent to teach our 
children, it stands to reason that you should receive 
a suitable compensation for so doing. This I can- 
not spare you ; only false pride could prompt you to 
refuse it If you reüect, you will see this for your- 
self. Life is long, my child. I will not thrust the 
detested money into your hand ; I will lay it by for 
you and let it accumulate. But understand, Elsie^ 
no one wishes to force you to undertake this task. 
You are a guest beneath my roof, and shall remain 
so as long as you like ; you must decide for your*- 
self, my child/' 

I accept the task, and I will do my best,'' the 
girl said, softly. 

"That is right, Elsie ; otherwise all is as it has 
always been. How is your father 

" He was out of sorts, because of a dispute with 
the Bennewitzer. I met him at papa's.'* 

"The Bennewitzer i" Frau von Eatenow ex- 
claimed, so loud that the girl looked up, startled. 
" And you tell me this only incideutally I Did he 
see you?" 

"Yes, aunt." 

. " And what did he want 
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Elsie paused for a momeut. She felt convinced 
that her father was acting from a misconception of 
the right 

" It was about Bennewitz," she said. " My father, 
I believe^ has entered Bnit to recover a share of the 

estate.'' 

Is he insane V the old lady cned| flushing with 
anger; and then, reflecting that she was speaking 
to his daughter, öhe added, "You do not under- 
stand, Elsie. I do not mean anjr harm ; but I must 
talk to your &ther. He'll have a pretty piece of 
work on his hands. How did the Bennewitzer look, 
Elsie And she patted the prVn cheek. We 
wQI arrange ourselves most comfortably here for 
the winter," she added, not waiting for a reply. 

^< Aunt Lott," the young girl said, with a melan- 
choly smile, us she entered tlie pretty, home-like 
room a little while afterwards, — Aunt Lott, if 
I ever again forget a certain fact, will you remind 
me of it?" 

^ Of what, my rose-bud 

^ That I am a penniless girl.'' 

And yet she could not always be thinking of it* 

The next morning she strolled through the autumn 
garden, and every tree seemed to nod to her ^4 
say, ^^Do you not remember me?'' J^very spot 

where she had played as a child whispered lo\iiig 

words of coiisoli^tion to her wounded heart; the 

7« 
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ßun slione bright and clear above (lie grand old 
house^ and as Bhe looked far abroad, every roof, 
every windmill, every hillock was familiar to her. 
i^o, she had a home; she was not poor. 

How could she brood over sad thoughts in the 
midst of so much gayety and cordiality? How 
pleasant it was in the comfortable dining-room 
around the well-ordered table I How delightful to 
hear Aunt Ratenow recall some tale of by-gone 
days ! It was like sudden sunshine when Frau Frieda 
laughed, and the children joined her with their 
clear treble, wliile Moritz sat in the seat of honour, 
carving the roast, and taking care of every one. 

Elsie, have you no appetite ? You must eat, my 
little girl. There is a tempting piece for you. 
There I is not that good ?" And after dinner came 
the romp in the garden with the children, when 
Moritz was like a boy himself, and there was mer- 
riment and laughter without end. 

And then the drives into the country, lying fair 
beneath the autumnal sun, with Frieda and Aunt 
Batenow. Sometimes the young Fran's elegant 
coupe would roll swiftly through the streets of the 
town, and obsequious clerks would rush out from 
the shops before which it halted, and open the door 
for the ladies to alight And there were always 
visitors in the evening. Johann would knock at 
Aunt Lottos door, bringing a request from the young 
madame that Fräulein von Hegebach would come 
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down-stairs. And in an instant Elsie's little hands 
were busy before the looking-glass^ giving a last 
touch to the arrangement of her hair, or making 
some simple addition to her toilette, especially if the 
old Bervant added, There is to be some music." 

Who would have thought that the hours of hard 
work over her piano and singing-lessons would be 
followed by such a train of lovely sisters? And 
who could have dreamed that anything in the world 
could sing and lament as did the small, brown violin 
in Lieutenant Bernardi's hands ? 

The beginning of Elsie's duties was postponed 
for a while. She did not know that Moritz had 
privately said to his wife, Dear Frieda, yon cer-> 
taiuly cannot wish to have the children put in train- 
ing before January Therefore, when Elsie begged 
the young Frau to appoint a time for the children 
to begin, Frieda calmly replied that there was 
plenty of time yet« She couldn't think of having 
the children tied down to lessons before the second 
of January. Moritz must have a school-room 
arranged with suitable chairs, the eldest girl was 
growing so fast; and, besides, there would be no 
üxing the children's attention until Christmas had 
come and gone. 

Ko remonstrance from Aunt Ratenow was of 
any avail; for Frieda's wishes, as those of the chil« 
dren's mother, were of course to be respected, and 
it was altogether too delightiul for the young Frau 
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to have a youthful companion during- the tiuic of her 
enforced retirement on account ot her uncle's death 
to allow of her giving any heed to a ^sensible view 
of the mutter/ And Moritz? Well, Moritz was, 
as usual, entirely governed by his wife, as the old 
Fran declared, under her breath, within the four 
walls of Aunt Lett's apartment. 

Elsie found again in Frieda's charming blue 
drawing-room her former school-fellow, Fräulein 
Annie Gramm, who had of course returned to her 
parents after her confirmation, and had now been 
in society for nearly two years. Her features were 
as unformed as ever, her eyes as pale a blue, and 
her hair as hay-coloured; but she arranged this 
last with great care and neatness, and her gowns 
fitted her rather angular figure irreproachably. 
She is a goose," Frieda declared, frankly. 

" But with golden feathers, my dear child," Aunt 
Batenow added, and that makes ap for a great 
deal." 

Elsie chattered away to Annie Gramm about old 
school-days, and the young lady even came up to 

Aunt Lott's rooms sometimes, where she could, 
upon occasion, sigh and look very sentimental as 
she discussed her partners at every ball to which 
she went. As she had a thin soprano voice, she 
was often present upon Frieda's musical evenings. 
She liked to sing solos, and her toilettes were very 
costly, although frequently most unsuitable for the 
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occasioni which made her a mark for Frieda's ridi- 
cule, the young Fran having a sovereign contempt 

for everything that was not ' chic/ 

Elsie's plain black or white gowns passed with 
licr as ' decently respectable.' Slie had at first 
contemplated replenishing the girl's more than 
modest wardrobe from her own superabundance^ 
but here she met with most unexpected opposition 
from her husband, usually so docile and easy-tem- 
pered. 

" If Elsie needs anything," he declared, " our 
mother will see that she is provided with it, as has 
always been the case. And, besides, what could she 
do with your cast-off gowns 'i — she is nearly a head 
taller than you. I do not choose to have her wear 
your old clothes, Frieda. Why impress the stamp 
of poverty upon her, in sight of everybody V 

And so the slender girl appeared every day in 
her simple black attire, a dress win eh set off lier 
peculiar loveliness to the greatest advantage. 

Matters at length went so fax that on two days 
in the week the candles on the grand piano were 
lighted regularly at four in the afternoon, and there 
was a musical performance. 

" I can play upon nothing except a comb," Mo- 
ritz declared one afternoon, when Elsie came run- 
ning down the stairs, with a roll of music in her 
hand, and met him in the hall, " and sometimes I 
whistle ^ God save the King V I shall come punc- 
/ 
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tually to supper, and if a eoiiple of songs should 
be sang afterwards, I shall like to hear them. I 
understand none of your symphonies. Güüd-by, 
Elsie ; keep a song or two for me/' 

And, as he had nothing to do out of the honse, 
he went straight to his mother's rooms, lighted a 
cigar, and seated himself comfortably in his dead 
other's arm-chair. The mother and son never 
were at a loss for conversation; the large house- 
hold and the extensive estate supplied plenty of 
stuff for it ; they talked of everything. The prac- 
tical old f ran was always ready with good advice, 
and fhey were soon engaged in an agricultural dis- 
cussion. Then several small bits of town gossip 
were mentioned, and hnally Moritz remarked that 
he had met the Bennewitzer at Magdeburg a few 
days previously, and he had told him that his 
cousin was still implacable, and had entered suit 
against him. 

I suppose so/' said his mother ; " a fool never 
knows that there is a wall until he has bumped his 
head against it. I have talked myself hoarse, and 
written my hand lame, but he clings to what he 
calls his rights with a persistence worthy of a 

better cause.'* 

She paused, but her knitting-needles clicked 
louder than usual ; nothing provoked the old lady 
more than to have some one refuse to listen to her 
advice. 
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"Tell me, my, boy," she asked, suddenly, " is it 
really only an enthusiasm for music that brings 

the black-liuired lieatenaut aud Iiis fiddle here so 
often ?" 

"I suppose so,'' Moritz replied; "they do noth- 
ing else, and they positively forget to eat and 
drink." 

" Yes, but really, Moritz, I have no confidence 

in you ; in such matters you are a perfect child. I 
shall go some time and judge for myself." 

" Why, mother, Aunt Lott is always there, knit- 
ting and going into raptures," 

" Yes ; it suits her" f raa yon Batenow assented, 
between jest and earnest. " She's a good soul; but, 
in spite of her age, she's just the one to Ml in love 
with Bernardi.^' 

Moritz burst into a laugh. 

^< 'Ti9 no laughing-matter, my boy. You once 
fell desperately in love, you know. And others 
also have eyes in their heads and warm, youthful 
blood in their veins I" As she spoke she had taken 
off her snowy muslin cap, and, passing her hand 
over her smooth, still brown hair, she added, " Give 
me the cap with lilac ribbons out of my drawer 
there, Moritz. Yes, that is the one ; thank you. 
How we will go and enjoy some music." 

Her son closed the drawer and brushed the cigar- 
aaliefl from the sleeve of his dark-blue coat. "Yes, 
mother dear ; if you mean that Elsie " 
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" I meau notliiug, Moritz. "Will jou come with 
mer 

** With pleasure ; and you can convince yourself 

that there are no love-potions served in our draw- 
ing-room, you over-anxious mother." 

The lamps and candles were lit in the drawing- 
room; they had just finished playing a concerto of 
Exeutzer's, and were discussing it eagerly when the 
mother and 8on entered the room. Frieda sat at 
the piano, trying over a difficult phrase ; Lieutenant 
Bemardi had laid aside his violin and was standing 
beside Elsie, who was looking over soiue sheets of 
music; Annie Cramm and Aunt Lott were sitting 
together by the window, — ^they all looked flushed 
with enthusiasm. 

<^We wanted to hear a song or two" said 
Moritz, by way of explanation of their unexpected 
appearance ; and Aunt Batenow, with a sonorous 
'^Good-evening, ladies; good-evening, my dear 
Bernardi," took her seat in the corner beside Aunt 
Lott Moritz laughed to himself. She was no 
diplomatist, his grand old mother : she went straight 
to the point. It amused him immensely to observe 
her. 

Fräulein Annie Cramm was prevailed upon to 

sing. Elsie sat down in the deep recess by the 
window, and her childlike face showed fair and 
sweet against the heavy blue curtains, that made a 
£ne background. Bernard! went to the other end 
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of the room, where he stationed himself directly 
opposite her, standing in the shadow, leaning 
against Frieda's book-shelves. 

<^ A very handsome fellow \" Fran von Batenow 
acknowledged to herself. "So erect and finely 
formed, and with such excellent manners! Ko 
wonder if 

Annie Cramm's high voice broke in upon her 
thoughts, — the shrill voice that so tried the narrow 
chest of the singer. 

Thank yoa, my dear, — very fine," the old lady 
said, when the song was ended, <<but I do not 
understand it; it is too far up in the clouds for me/' 

"Mamma dear, what high treason! that was 
Wagner I" exclaimed Frieda. 

" I do not know it,'' was the rejoinder, uttered 
with imperturbable calm. 

" There ! that is because you never will go to the 
opera with us when we are in Berlin," said her 
daughter-in-law. 

"Ohild, I pride myself upon my nerves, but 
when I go there I admit that this generation excels 
me. I tremble in every limb at the end of the hrst 
act, and my only thought is, * When will it be over?' 
Tou, who are always talking about your weak 
nerves, can endure it for hours. Elsie, will you 
not give us a simple song ?" 

The young girl, her cheeks äushed crimson, went 
to the piano. 

8 
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" Let us try the old song with the new settino^," 
Baid Jb'rieda. Privately she was in a slight tremor 
of horror at her mother-in-law's yiews^ and there 
were one or two discords in the few bars of prel- 
ude. Bat a full, rich contralto began, — 

"Ah 1 who in this wide world like mo is alone? 
Ko father, no mother, no money my own. 
I've nothing — ^no, nothing — to have or to keep, 
Bxoept my two brown eyea, with which I may weep. 

♦* Far over the meadows loud whistles the wind, 
Alas for my lover I he's faithless, unkind, 
Because on my bosom no silver beads shine. 
Ah 1 who ever dreamed of Auch sorrow as mine? 

Below me the water dark deep rushes by, 
And all would be weU if I only could die. 

Three flowers, three roses, a shroud white as snow, 
And sweet were my sleep, without trouble and woe." 

" Brava, Elsie !" said the old lady, holding out 
her hand to the girl. The others were silent. 
Bemoidi had taken up his violin, and he began to 
play the Bimple, mournful air of the song. Then 
followed wild billows of sound, — a bewitching 
chaos of notes, through which the thc^me rang 
clear, and finally came the cry of woe in the last 
ver80. 

While he played the young people gazed, lost, 
into each other's eyes. At the close, the brown 
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eyes of the girl, brimming with tears, öought the 
ground, and the flush upon her cheek had given 
place to a slight pallor ; she sat quietly down be- 
side Aunt Lott. Bernard! laid aside his violin, and 
ally except Aunt Batenow, were loud in their praises. 

" It an old song,'' slie said, at lust, "with a new 
melody. Did you not say so, Frieda 

Elsie/' she called, when they were taUng their 
places at table and the young girl was about to 
sit down next to the lieutenant, — " Elsie, let Mo- 
ritz or Aunt Lott sit there, and come here and give 
me a little help ; my arm is lame again." 

Elsie came with alacrity. But Moritz stared at 
his mother, in positive horror of these feminine 
stratagems. And so unnecessary, he thought 
There sat the dangerous man, talking very quietly, 

peeling an orange for Frieda, wliom lie entertained 
with some town gossip. Conversation grew brisk 
and lively at the table, and when Moritz alluded 
to the last campaign the gentlemen became quite 
warm. 

It was late when they rose from supper ; the car- 
riage had been waiting long in the wind and rain 
outside for Fräulein Annie Cramm. At last she put 
on her silken wraps and took her leave in the hall. 
" Herr Lieutenant, may I ofler you a seat in my 
carriage she asked. 

lie was standing, with his cap under his arm, 
talking to Elsie. The spacious hail was dimly 
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lighted, but Annie saw him press a small, half- 
reluctant hand to his lips. 

"Will yon drive with me, Herr Lieutenant?^' 
she asked again, rather impatiently; "it is late, 
and I am in a hurry." 

" Thank you, Fräulein Cramm ; the air will do 
me good. I prefer to walk," he replied, with his 
most courteous bow. 

Annie Craram drew iier veil over her face, and 
forgot to bid Elsie Hegebach good-night Moritz 
put her into her carriage, and then shook hands 
with the young officer who was coming down the 
steps. Young Herr von Batenow stood looking 
after him for a few moments, then gazed around 
the court-yard and up into the sky, his eyes £uaUy 
resting upon two upper windows, behind which a 
candle was burning. 

Suddenly he began to whistle gently an air from 
< Boccaccio,' and went into the house. Frieda," 
he said to the pretty little lady who was closing the 
piano in the drawing-room, is there not some- 
thing in the wind 

" Is this a fresh discovery, Moritz ?" she replied, 
laughing. 

"Yes; between Bernardi and 

"I^onsense! she is too ugly," she interrupted 
him. 

" 1^0, no ! I mean Elsie." 
Oh, good heavens !" she rejoined, negligently, 
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**if that is all, it is a ßimpie impossibility; he has 
no idea of if 

« But if she, Elsie 

"What of it ? I had two love-affiiirs before you 
camei Moritz, and I still live.'' 

He did not hear her; the words of the song that 
the girl had sung suddenly occurred to him : 

Far over the meadows loud whistlet the wind. 
Alas for my lover 1 he's faithless, onkind." 

« It would be rascally V he said, passing his hand 
over his eyes. 

And in an upper room a girl sat on the wide 
window-seat and held her hands clasped over her 
throbbing heart. She was not poor ; she was so 
rich that she would not have exchanged her lot 
with that of any one in the world. "Was it possible 
that life could be so fidr 1 Was it possible that 
some one could love her dearly, so dearly as his 
eyes had said ? She sat thus for a long while, gaz- 
ing out at the lights of tlie little town, until one by 
one they were extinguished, and she heard Aunt 
Lottos quiet breathing in the next room. She was 
sleeping sweetly and soundly, quite forgetting, as 
she had always forgotten, to arise and say to her 
darling, Ohild, what are you dreaming of? You 
are only a penniless girl 

8* 
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CHAPTER VIL 

THB 6EQUBL TO A BLEIGH-IUDB. 

Winter had come outside, and at Christmas fhe 
snow was white and ehining upon the quiet coun- 
try and upon the roofs of the houscB, and it went 
on snowing until New Year, The streets and roads 
were smooth and slippery as glass, and Moritz had 
his horses rough-shod ; there was to be a sleighing- 
partjy a large sleigbing-party« 

Toung Prau von Katenow, in a dark-blue velvet 
costume trimmed with fur, was putting on her 
gloves before the tall mirror in her bedroom. 
Moritz declared she looked made to be kissed, and 
that he really should enjoy the aitair if only that 
terrible Bernardi were not going to drive Elsie ! 

His young wife slightly shrugged her shapely 
shoulders. ''This perpetual anxiety about Elsie I 
Mamma talks of nothing else, nor do yon ; is she 
so much better than all other girls 

^<Yes/' Moritz replied, warmly, "She has a 
deep, tender nature, and whatever she feels she feels 
with her whole soul. Superficial sentiment or flirta- 
tion of any kind is entirely foreign to the girl" 

" You beeiii to liave made a very close study of 
90 
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this girl," was the rejoinder, uttered with apparent 
iadiöerence ; but Moiitz knew every intonatioii of 
that flexible voice too well not to perceive that the 
speaker was irritated. 

Frieda, I pray you I have known her ever 

since she was born ; as I know our children." His 
honest ej-es gazed in positive dismay into the face 
that showed so fresh and blooming beneath the 
ostrich-feathers that shaded it. But she calmU^ 
buttoned the last button of her long glove, and 
took up her dainty muff. I believe the gentlemen 
are aheady in the drawing-room." And she hurried 
past him, without taking any notice of the hand 
held out to her. 

It was not the first time that the young Frau 
had spoken such words ; she really thought it too 
odious for every one to be so anxious upon this 
girl's account. The girl was wonderfully well off. 
Who would have stirred a finger for her if she had 
been at home with her cross old father? And 
Mamma Eatenow was always dwelling upon the 
prevention of any misfortune^ and Montz, like her 
faithful echo, did the same. It had really grown 
too tiresome. What of it, if an officer did pay 
her attention? She might amuse herself if she 
chose, — no one could grudge her that; but there 
was no possible danger, for — he was far too sen- 
sible. Bernardi and Elsie ! Ridiculous ! 

The flush of annoyance was still upon her cheek 
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when she entered the drawing-room to greet Cap- 
tain voa ITraakeu and Lieutenant Bemardi, the 
two gentlemen who had begged to be allowed the 

honour of driving the ladies. 

The captain, a tali, handsome man and a great 
admirer of Frieda's, laughingly bent his knee and 
handed to the young Frau, whom he was to drive, 
a bouquet of pale-yellow Southern roses. 

Elsie, her face beaming with delight, held in her 
hand a bouquet of violets. Oh, Frieda, look ! 
snow and ice, and these exquisite flowers ! It is like 
a dream 

Yes, life was like a dream, a lovely dream : the 
sun lay so sparkling and glittering uiK>n the snowy 
landscape ; the air was so clear and cold, and of 
such exquisite purity; the bells jingled, and the 
procession of sleighs flew swiftly over the smooth 
road. How beautiful is the world when happiness 
has a home in the heart ! Only once did a shadow 
pass over the young girl's face, — ^it was when, pass- 
iiig through liosen Street, she looked up at the 
house where her father lived. He was standing at 
the window in dressing-gown and smoking-eap, but 
he never returned the eager nodding of the fair 
head below him. Papa was always so lost in 
thought; he really did not seem to know that he 
had a daughter. 

But then the band began to play, and they talked 
together, Elsie and Bernardi, of nothing, and yet 
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of 80 much. "My Christian name is Bernhard," he 
told her, as he wrapped the thick rag carefally 
about her. 

"Bernhard Bernard! sounds oddlj," thought 
Elsie. 

" Tour coufiin is a veritable Providence to us all/' 
he went on. " Where could we have danced this 
evening if not in the hall at the caetle V 

"But where is Annie Gramm ? Who is driving 
her Elsie asked. 

He laughed, and showed his white teeth beneath 
his moustache. 
" Ensi ii'n Hubert was ordered upon that service.'^ 
" Oh, how odious of you ! Annie is so good.'' 
« Good ? Is that Lill ? 'Tis not much.'' 
** It is very much, sir." And the young girl's 
brown eyes grew gravely reproachful. 

He could not but look at her constantly; he 
knew every line of that pure, fresh face ; and it was 
delicious to drive beside this lovely creature, who 
was 80 different from the others, so — so — he did 
not know exactly what word to use to himself— so 
true-hearted, so absolutely feminine throughout herr 
entire nature. And as he gazed at her he thought 
of his home and of his mother, and suddenly he 
seemed to be standing in the dear old-fashioned 
sitting-room, and beside him — she 

" There go hunger and thirst driving together," 
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fhe &t Beferendar Golling, in the next sleigh, oh- 
served to Lieutenant von Host, who was puffing 
forth the smoke of his fine cigar into the cool 
winter air. There was no lady in their sleigli; 
perhaps they had desired none. Lieutenant von 
Bost played the part of the ^eternally feminine.' 
He had a white kerchief about his arm, and man- 
oeuvred a huge crimson fan with much dexterity. 

A sleighing-party is not so bad, after all/' the 
lieutenant said, yawning. " The supper at the castle 
is a consoling background. Bernard! is fairly in 
earnest, it seems to me.'' 

" Good heavens ! he can't be so insane as to en- 
tertain serious thoughts of ?" the Referendar 

asked. 

" How can I tell tlie lieutenant yawned again« 
That's his affiair. He knows, as well as anybody, 

that the old man is worth nothing." 

He's going it rather strong, my dear Bost ; but 

he's a good-hearted fellow." 

Oh, yes, good enough ; hut jubt here his good- 
ness of heart ends," the lieutenant explained, with 
a grimace that caused the eye-glass through which 

he had been watching the pair to drop from his 
eye. 

Moritz drove last, with a pretty, young married 
woman. He was out of sorts, and kept on the 
lookout for f rieda and Elsie. 

Fräulein von Hegebach is fistr ahead^ Herr von 
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Katenow ; Bernardi is driving her. He is a great 
deal at your house, is he not ? I know one of his 
sisters. His father used to be the district physician 

here. They say he has a large practice in B ; 

buty I believe, nothing besides. So many children, 
you know, Herr von Ratenow.*' 

I am entirely familiar with his circumstances/' 
Moritz said, coolly. He knew perfectly well what 
all this meant. 

" Ah, indeed I Excuse me, my dear Herr von 
Batenow/' his companion said, in some surprise. 

They know, then, at the castle, that he is a very 
poor match?'' 

In the mean while the castle was a perfect pan* 
demoniara, as old Fran von Ratenow impatiently 
said to Aunt Lott. The tables were laid in the 
dining-room, and the gardener was emptying his 
greenhouses into the hall where they were going 
to dance. Frieda had laid aside her mourning punc* 
tually on the ürst of January; this was her first 
large entertainment, and had been a sudden inspi- 
ration. The idea had occurred to her as she left a 
dance on the previous evening, and early in the 
morning she had set every one in the house at 
work. 

** Only leave me in peace," her mother-in-law had 
entreated. Send me the children, if you want 
to get them out of the way ; that is all the help I 
can give you." 
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In Frieda's dressing-room the charming pale-blue 
silk gowii) with every accessory of her toilette, was 
laid out awaiting her. 

In Elsie's room a pair of wrinkled hands had ar- 
ranged the white muslin which the girl had received 
for a Christmas-present; and two little bronze slip- 
pers, small as those of a child, were upon the table 
before the old lady, who had much enjoyed orna- 
menting them with bows. It was no trifle, this 
taking her foster-child to a dance for the first time. 
She had put on her gray satin, had lighted a lamp, 
and had taken novel of Hacklander from her 
shelves with which to beguile the time until Elsie 
should appear, when she would help her to dress 
quickly. 

It gradually grew quieter belowHBtairs : the prep- 
arations were all made ; it was the stillness before 

the storm. Then came the jingling of sleigh-bells ; 
there they were, Moritz, Frieda, Elsie, and the 
entire company. 

Only a few more moments, and the girl's light step 
came hurrying along the corridor; the door was 
opened, and there she stood, flushed and breath- 
less. " Gbod-evening, my dear little aunt," she 
cried, putting her arms about the old lady's neck. 
A breath of fresh, cool, snowy air w^as wafted into 
the room with her. ' 

Was it pleasant, darling ? Did you enjoy it? 
Come*, drink your tea.** 
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But the young girl declined this with thanks. 
She hurriedly ran into her bedroom, where she 
stood for a while at the window, forgetting to take 
off her hat and wraps. 

Aunt Lott went in to help her. Why, Blsie^ 
there you still stand, and it 10 high time to dress !" 
She brought the light, and began to take off the 
girPe cloak. Why, what is the matter, dear ? are 
. you crying ?" 

The girl did not answer : she hastily began to 
dress; but she conld not arrange her hair to her 
satisfaction. Three times her trembling bauds put 
up the heavy bndds, and the rose would not stay 
in its place. 

"That is right; it is just where it should be," 
said Aunt Lott Yon are not nsoally so yain." 

Yes, — ^ not umdbf.'* Aunt Lott never dreamed 
whom the child was bent on pleasing to-night. 

At last she was dressed. ^^Aunt Lott, I feel 
fHghtened.^' And she shiyered ner^nsly. 

** Why, what is the matter with you, child ? You 
liaye caught cold sleighing." 

" No, no. Come, aunt'* 
Won't you take a few drops of eau de 
Cologne f" 

She did not reply ; she was Btanding still, gazing 

with a strangely blissful expression into space. 

Again she seemed to hear her name nttered scrftly, 

"Elsie," and then a few simple words^ — ^*Hap- 
m 0 9 
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piness ! What is bappinesSy if it is not this mo- 
ment}'' 

His voice had trembled as he spoke. Coming 
home he bad told her of bis parents, of iiis dear, 
kind mother, and of how she liked to hear him 
play. His father had played the violin, too ; and 
he could perfectly remember sitting in bis mother's 
lap in the twilight, when he was a very little boy, 
listening, rapt, to Iiis father's playing as he walked 
to and fro in the room with bis violin. Sometimes 
the hand that held the bow would drop by his side, 
and he would pause to kiss his wife and child. Ah, 
yes, the little violin bad seen a deal of happiness ; 
that was why it sang so sweetly. Ah, happiness ! 
What is happiness, if it is not this present moment V* 
Suddenly they had clasped hands, and Elsie had 
burst into tears ; but beneath the tears her young 
heart prayed and exulted, and above them arched 
the heavens sparkling with stars. 

** Pray come, Elsie," Aunt Lott entreated. " I 
think we are the last." 

She followed the gray satin train like one in a 
dream ; she dreaded to see him again in the bright 
candle-light, and her heart throbbed loud and ex- 
pectantly. 

There was a brilliant assemblaL^c in the brightly- 
lighted hall and the adjoining drawing-room ; card- 
tables were set out in Moritz's library, and ?rau 
von Batenow was already seated with the cards 
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for whist before her. She was talking with an 
elderly gentleman, when Elsie « went up to her to 
kiss her hand. The old lady actually stared at her 
for a moment, the girl looked so strikingly beauti- 
ful. She patted her cheek, and followed her with 
her eyes as she moved through the throng, her 
head carried proudly, her simple gowu setting off 
the beauty of her figure and her white neck and 
arms. She stopped beside Annie Gramm, who 
looked particularly cross aud sallow beneath her 
wreath of daisies. In her rich toilette of crimson 
silk, trimmed with costly lace, she resembled a 
wax dummy placed in a shop-window to display 
costumes. Everything about her was of the most 
elegant description, from her satia slippers to lier 
point-lace fan and the diamond butterÜy that fast- 
ened the velvet ribbon around her scrawny neck. 

What extraordinary fashions prevail at the 
present time 1" the old Erau muttered. I wonder 
how Annie manages to dance, laced so tightly as 
she is. And, heavens, how it looks !" 

The first notes of a waltz were heard; in an 
instant all had found their partners ; it was a gor- 
geous picture in a brilliant frame. 

Where is Elsie, Lott ? I do not see her," the 
old Frau asked. 

" There, there," Aunt Lott, who had just come 
up, replied. ^^My dear fiatenow, the child does 
not dance, she flies !" she cried, in ecstasy, putting 
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np her eye-glaas that she might see her darling 
more clearly. 

'^That is real enjoyment, madame/' the old gen- 
tleman with gold spectacles remarked. Good 
heavens 1 yes — eighteen.'^ 

^^Tell me, Oonncillor/' Fran von Batenow asked, 
**are you not the Bemiewitzer Hegebach's law- 
yer?" 

I have that honour, madame/' 

Well, the miyor has lost his suit, of course/' 
" Of course," Frau von Eatenow assented. " Does 
he know it?" 

He was to learn the decision to-day, madame* 

I am curious to kuow tlie elicct it will iiüve upon 
him." 

Frau von Batenow looked suddenly at the 

speaker with anxiety iu her eyes. '^Do you not 
think it will quiet him ?" 

" Not I," was the reply. So long as the old 
crank lives he will be in hot water." 

The dance was ended; the couples wandered 
into the drawing-room or retired to delicious nooks 
among the laurels and orange-trees. Bernardi led 
Slsie into Frieda's pretty litde boudoir. The girl 
was looking for its owner, to lighten for her, if she 
might, the duties of hospitality. There was no 
one there except the two little girls, who, in their 
starched white dresses, were seated together in a 
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large arm-chair, busy with one of mamma's pretty 
books. Frieda's greyhound sat watchfully by. 

Elsie sat down beside the children and began to 
talk with them. The eldest laid tlie book upon 
her knee. Bemardi stood by, admiring the lovely 
picture. The girl felt his gaze resting upon her; 
she looked up, and their eyes met. There was that 
in his glance before which her own fell. 

We shall soon begin to have lessons," she said, 
stroking the hair back from the brow of the eldest 
child. 

" I can read now, Elsie ; listen." And the child 
read, pointing with her little finger to the words 
beneath one of the plates in the book: 

<^ < Love can conquer all things. 
A Uel said the penny.' ** 

Elsie looked at the picture : it was an illustration 
to *• German Medi»val Wit and Wisdom.' A bridal 
train was just ascending the church steps; the gal- 
lant bridegroom was conducting his gorgeously- 
attired bride ; a large and stately company followed 
them. On one side of the picture stood a girl in 
mean attire, wearing no ornament save two long, 
&ir braids of hair. She was turning away from 
the gay procession, and, with her face buried in , 
her apron, was crying bitterly. Bemardi looked 

at the picture over Elsie's shoulder. 

9* 
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The little girl asked him if he did not think it a 
pretty picture. He did not answer. 

*^0h, Bemardi, a word with you," Lieutenant 
von Rost was suddenly heard to say, as he came 
across the room and took his comrade's arm. 

(^Wbat do you want» Boat}'' Bernardi asked, 
wheu they reached the next room. 

<^ Bernardi/' the officer said, taking his eye-glass 
out of his eye, you and I have always been able 
to put up with a frank word from each other. I 
am going to speak one to you now« Ask for leave 
of absence for awhile, or have yourself transferred, 
or marry Annie Cramm, if you choose " 

Bemardi grew pale to tiie lips. ^^You must 
speak more plainly, Sosf 

" More plainly ? With pleasure. You are in 
debt, mm ami, although not desperately so. You 
have no rich uncle or aunt whose heir you are, 
and your father's treasure is not laid up in this, 
world. More plainly still he added, interroga« 
tively. "You seem to have difficulty in under- 
standing many things of late, or you would some 
time since have perceived, from die constraint of 
Ratenow's manner towards you, the kind of sen- 
timents generally entertained with regard to your 
relations with this hospitable house. Of course I 
do not know how far you have gone, or whether 
you can withdraw with honour. If this is impos- 
sible, I beg to assure j ou of my sympathy." 
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Without another word, he passed his comrade 
and approached Elsie, who was still apparently hs- 
tening to the children's prattle. She had pat the 
book upon the table, and was given over to blissful 
thoughts. 

«This dance, I think, is mine, Franlein yon 

Hegebach/' he said. And, talking gajlj, he led 
her oat into the halL 

Bemardi was left in great distress of mind; with 
a gloomj frowD upon his brow he passed through 
the room towards the hall, and paused beside 
Moritz, in the door-way. It was true; Herr von 
Eatenow, usually so cordial, was quite cool towards 
him. Had it gone so far that the yery sparrows on 
the roofs were chattering about it ? He stroked his 
moustache and reflected. £ost was right; among 
all his relatives there was no wealthy uncle or 
aunt. 

^^Oho, my dear colonel he suddenly heard 
Fran von Batenow say, **that is a matter of 
opiniou." The words were spoken loudly and as 
if in warning. 

He turned and looked into M oritz's library. The 
old lady, in her rich black silk, sat opposite the 
colonel of his regiment at the whist-table ; she was 
dealing, and on her face there was the stem expres- 
sion peculiar to it when she was arming to do battle 
for some one of her opinions. 
. Those views," she said, are not mine. I have 
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seen too mucli anhappiness result from what is 

called a feeling of honour. I will give jou aa in- 
Btance.^' 

She had finished her deal and laid her clasped 

hands on the cards. It suddenly seemed to Ber- 
nard! that she was speaking so loud because she 
had just seen him in the door-way. InTolontarily 
he assumed an attitude of attention. 

She was a friend of mine, colonel. You surely 
knew Major von Welsleben and his wife ? Well, 
you see they had known and loved each other 
before they were well out of their baby<^frocks. In 
tLose early years tkcre is small tliouo^ht of the prose 
of existence. Is that what you would say, colonel ? 
Welly then, young people ought to be reminded 
that it is their bounden duty to arouse from tlieir 
moonshine dreams of ' love and a cottage^' and to 
acknowledge that there is no living on love and 
roses alone. Well, they were betrothed. It was an 
endless engagement ; he was a soured man and she 
a nervous girl when the parson finally pronounced 
the blessing upon their melancholy marriage. And 
now mark what followed^ colonel. You just now 
maintained that a feeling of honour should prompt 
a man to betroth himself to a girl after showing 
her frankly that he loved her. An entirely wrong 
view of the matter, my dear colonel. My old Hans, 
who has been with me thirty-two years, and is not 
the wisest of his kind, said to me one evening, 
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when he was spreading the table, 'Madame, the 
table-clodi will poeitively not fit; if I pull it one 
way it is too short the other. I have been working 
over the thing for an hour.' It was just so with the 
Welslebens; they have been palling the table-cloth 
first on this side and then on that, and it has never 
been large enough. Children came, and they were 
still more straitened; there were demands made 
upon them on all sides; joy vanished from the 
household, and when the bell rang, the poor mother 
started with dread lest it should be one of those 
dreadful bills, so often presented, so seldom paid. 
Bhe worried herself into an invalid state, and he 
grew fonder of a glass of wine than was good for 
him. Now let me ask you, colonel, when " 

Bernardi heard no more. He suddenly eon« 
fronted Frieda, and begged for a waltz. She 
thanked him, but refused, saying, My dear Ber- 
nardi, take pity upon Fräulein Gramm/' He bowed 
and left the room. 

Elsie's brown eyes were searching for something. 
Lieutenant von Best knew perfectly well what it 
was. He was terribly sorry for the girl, — as sorry 
as he could be for anything. He would have liked 
to conjure up a eouple of thousand thalers a year 
for Bernardi, that those pretty little feet might trip 
along the path of life beside him. " Ton honour 
she is charming i'' 

Bernardi, meanwhile, was stiidiug up and down 
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the broad garden-path in agitated haste. * Whether 

you can withdraw : ' the words rang iu his ears. 

He grew giddy, and felt as if he could have strangled 
the man who uttered them. But in truth they were 
all right ; and tiiat was the very devil of it I Could 
he withdraw without giving cause for gossip? Yes, 
he should break no promise ; he had not yet spoken 
the decisive word. It would have been said, per- 
haps, in another hour. And yet she must have read 
a thousand times iu his eyes, as he had seen in her 
dear, brown, childlike orbs, that they loved each 
other dearly. 

* Views' indeed! The old Frau's picture had 
been so horribly dreary, had shown so hopeless a 
perspective ! lie brushed his hair back from his 
brow; a melody suddenly occurred to him, set to 
simple words : 

" Far oy«r fho meadows loud whulles tba wind. 
Alai for my lover 1 he's fidthlen, ankind/' 

And again he saw the picture the song had con- 
jured up, and the weeping girl took on the &ce and 
form of Elsie von Hegebach. 

No, he could no longer withdraw ; he would not 
withdraw* He could not live if Elsie von Hege- 
bach should regard lum as faithless and false. He 
had clasped her hand in his in a moment of bliss, 
and love was too holy, and women too sacred, in his 
eyes to There must be some way out of this 
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terrible difficulty. If the worst came to the worst, 
he would resign from the army. Suddenly he 
strode hastily back to the house, and through the 
hall to the card-room. 

Madame/' he bowed to old Fran von Batenow, 
may I ask you for a brief private conference V* 

He spoke low, and looked calmly into the shrewd 
face tamed towards him in surprise. 

She did not reply immediately, but put down 
her cards. 

Go into my sitting-room, and I will follow you 
shortly," she said, in as low a tone as his own. It 
was well that the others were buBv with their cards, 
and that the music was especially loud. 

Frau von Ratenow looked after him as he van- 
ished behind the portiere. "Here it comes," she 
said to herself. My dear judge, will you take 
my hand for a quarter of an hour ? Yes ? Thank 
you." And, passing through the dancing-room, 
she followed the young officer to her room. It was 
lighted only hy a candle, lit in haste, and from the 
gloom a pale, serious face confronted her. 

"Well, my dear Bernardi r* 

" Madame, you just now pronounced a hard sen- 
tence upon — ^the " he hesitated. 

" I know what you mean. Tou would not force 
me to retract my words ?" she asked. 

The tone was jesting, but her eyes were grave, 
almost stem. 
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**Do you, madam e, admit of no exception?" 
!None/' she replied, briefly, and sat down in the 
neaieet chair. 

"Not when a resolute, honest will is allied to a 
heart fall of genuine affection 7" 

He was profoundly moved* The old lady looked 
up at him almost compassionately. 

Ah, good heavens I that is what they all say, 
and what they all think. A honey-sweet idea, Ber* 
nardi. such ilove« are prone to conceiT.." 

" I would resign from the army, madame. It is 
true that our rank has its conventional requirements. 
The lot of an officer without means is pitiable. I 
never would offer it to Elsie von Hegebach« I——" 
Elsie von Hegebach ?" Frau von Ratenow arose, 
and her heavy silk gown rustled as she approached 
the young man. " If you are thinking of Elsie von 
Hegebach, let me tell you she is a pcuiiiless girl, 
and she never would allow a man to give up his 
career for her si^e,— *to drag out a discontented, 

disappointed existence by her side. She is ftir too 
unpretending for that, my dear Bernardi ; and as 
for you, I am firmly convinced that you are too 
honourable to propose such a course to a child who 
does not yet understand what binding herself for 
life means. Hitherto she has never known depri- 
vation.'* 

She spoke loudly and eagerly, and she went on: 
'^Do you suppose that when you have Uudasid^ 
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your uniform yoa can live like a day-labourer ? or 
do you think that in any profession people subsist 
upon air? rroni their earliest childhood men are 
too spoiled for that nowadays* My dear Bernardii . 
I did not think you were so unreasonable." 

"I love Fräulein von Hegebach," he rejoined, 
. looking steadily into her indignant eyes. 

Yes, you have plunged in over head and ears. 
I saw it coming, to my sorrow/* 

And I am loved in return." 

Indeed !" The old lady tossed back her cap- 
strings angrily. "What does such a child know 
of love? Don't tell me of that, Bemardi; at her 
years girls have no judgment. And even if—" 

And even if, madame 2" he repeated. " And 
even if?" 

And even if it were bo, she will forget it, Ber- 
nardi. No, no," she went on. Let us have no 
nonsense. I will believe that you have fidlen in love 
with the child : she is a pretty girl ; but — ^you will 
not die of it. I must seriously entreat you, my 
dear lieutenant, to consider this conversation at an 
end. It is an impossibility, and neither your pa- 
rents nor Elsie's &ther, neither I, nor my son, cotild 
consent to it I cannot compose any fine phrases 
about ^ greathonour,^ and so forth ; you know that 
I deem you an honourable gentleman. Do not 
make the child unhappy. I mean kindly by you 
and by her." 

10 
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" I break no promise giveu to Fräulein von Hege* 
bach ; it is far enough from my intention to make 

licr unhappy. Accept mj thanks, madame." 

He bowed formallj, and would have left the 
room. 

Stay, Bernardi ! I cannot let you leave me so !" 
cried Frau von Batenow ; and, with her rapid ges- 
ture to arrest his departure, the diamond on her 
hand sparkled like a tiny lightning-flash in the dim 
room. First promise me that 70a will keep aloof 
from the child in future/' 
*^ I shall leave town as soon as possible, madame.'* 

I thank you, my dear Bernardi." 
"When the door had closed behind him, she stood 
for a long while with bowed head on the spot where 
he left her. Then she passed her hand across her 
forehead as if to brush away unpleasant thoughts. 

Pardon me, gentlemen," she said a few min- 
utes afterwards in the card-room ; I am at your 
command again. What! have we the rubber, 

judge r 

And the evening passed. They danced together 
once more. He was very gay — ^Lieutenant Ber- 
nardi — ^the young ladies thought; the gentlemen 
said he had taken a little more champagne than 
was exactly good for him. He thrust into his 
pocket a pink knot of ribbon picked up from the 
floor as Elsie floated past him, he clasped two 
trembling little hands once more in his own, and 
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then retired with the most graceful of hows, and 

without one glance into the eyes turned upon liim 
BO pleadingly. Outside in the street^ he throBt his 
hand through Lieutenant von Rost's arm. 

"For Heaven's sake, do not go home yetT' he 
exclaimed, loudly; and the crowd of nnmamed 
men betook themselves to the club. 

" Well," Dolling asked Lieutenant von Bost, 
pointing to Bemardi, who was talking loudly to an 
elder comrade, — " well, what is up ?" 

" Oh/' was the reply, " he has it badly ; but he'll 
get'over it/' 

" Ah, aunt, don't go to sleep yet," Elsie begged. 
She had put on a wrapper, and was seated on the 
edge of Aunt Lott's bed. 

" Oome, tell me all, my darling," the injudidous 
aunt, with the heart of a child, rejoined, 

" I love him so dearly !" the rosy lips whispered. 
Then they sind no more, but silently clasped each 
other's hands. 
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AFTEB SUNiSliliiE COMES BAIN. 

Th£ day after such an eatertamment is tbe same 
in every house: the ladies look worn, the Täea 
have something of a headache, the rooms are not 
quite in their old order, the servants are sleepy. 
Breakfiust is the pleasantest part of the morning, 
however. It was nearly twelve o'clock when the 
&mUy assembled for this meah Frau von Batenow 
found a good deal of fault, — she was not in the 
best of humours ; Frieda yawned continually, and 
Aunt Lott revelled in her recollections and mi- 
nutely described several toilettes. 

" Where is Elsie Moritz asked, at last, having 
hitherto eaten and drunk in silence. 

"She is coiniiijj: directly, Moritz,'' Aunt Lott re- 
plied. " She waited to put on her hat, for imme- 
diately after breakfast she is going to see her &ther ; 
he iö not quite well.** 

"I thought so,'' said old Frau von Batenow. 

"Did not the child look bewitching, cousin?*' 
Aunt Lott asked. 

" Oh, yes," was the cool reply. " When do the 

children's lessons begin f " 
112 
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**lTot for some time yet," Moritz calmly de- 
clared. "I propose postponing them to Easter; 
and I wanted to auggest to you, Aunt Lott, that 
you should reverse your usual plan, and go now 
for the prescribed eight weeks in your Institute, 
and take Elsie with you." 

Aunt Lott's good old face changed colour. Go 

now ?" she stanunered, " when Elsie is enjoy 

Pray, Moritz ** 

"Aid it doesn't suit me at all," said Frieda. 
" I would far rather the children began to learn to 
sit still.'' 

"Oh, yes, Frieda," Aunt Lott cried, more tragi- 
cally than before; " do all that you can to prevent 
it. For the child to go away now would be death 
to her happiness." 

The young Frau laughed merrily. "Aunt Lott, 
you deserve to have a monument erected for you 
while you are alive, — a monument under a weep- 
ing-willow and wreathed with roses." 

" 'Tis not worth while to be always rhyminG: 
hearts and darts. Cousin Lott," Frau von Jiate- 
now loudly declared. "I should be extremely 
sorry to think that you had aided in bringing 
about a state of a£&irs of which we utterly dis- 
approve.** 

The old Fräulein's face had grown very pale. 
"I have done nothing towards it, Batenow, my 
dear,** she said, gravely, and in a slightly offended 

* 10» 
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tone. No one can bring it abont ; it is a miraole 

worked by Heaven. It cornea " 

It comes/' Frieda interrupted her, yes, 

< It eom«, like fingnmoi bMthed from flowen 
Throagh the warm night air, freeb with showers, 

"Wiieu irom. tlie cloudä bright moouligiit breaks.' '* 

Tes, yes," said Frau von Eatenow, " all very 
fine for a girPs albnm; but this is a dififerent 
af&ir. But don't distress yourself; she can keep 
quiet, and will be perfectly reasonable.'' 

^^How many girlhoods have been wrecked by 
that word !" Aunt Lett murmured. 

There is nothing about the matter to laugh at, 
however, Frieda.'^ The old lady's look was bent 
reprovingly upon the fair laughing face of her 
daughter-in-law* 

Frieda was just opening her lips to reply, when 
the curtains of the portiere parted, and Elsie en- 
tered. Her whole being seemed transfigured, her 
brown eyes sparkled, her rosy cheeks glowed. 
Her clear, bright ' good-morning' was like sudden 
sunshine in the room. 

*'Your father is not well?'' Aunt Katenow 
asked, kindly. 

<^ I am sorry to say he is not, dear aunt. I am 

going to liim immediately.'* 

<^ There is a thaw," said Moritz ; ^' remember to 
put on thick boots.*' 
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^^And come to my room when you letorn/' 

Fran von ßateuow added. 

A servant entered. Lieutenant Bernardi's re- 
gards," he said, handing Moritz a note. 

Aunt Lott suddenly felt her hand clasped in 
another that tremhled. Moritz read the note, his 
face changing oddly as he did so. lie read it twice, 
and then said, without looking up, "Lieutenant 
Bernard! desires to present his respects to us all, 
and is sorry not to do so in person, but lie is too 
pressed for üme. He leaves this evening at six 

o'clock for H , where he has been assigned a 

command in place of a brother officer who has 
been taken ill. He begs that his violin and his 
music may be delivered to the bearer of this, and 
hopes that the ladies took no cold yesterday even- 
ing, and that they will hold him in kindly remem- 
brance.** 

" Go and get the violin from the drawing-room," 
Moritz said to the servant; and then he wrote a 
few lines on one of his visiting-cards which he took 
from his pocket, put it into an envelope, and 
handed it to the man when he returned with the 
violin, saying, "Our regards to Herr Lieutenant 
Bernardi.'* 

Two brown eyes looked with a dazed expression 

after tbo violin-case as it disappeared behind the 
porti^e. It had grown very quiet in the room ; 
nothing was heard save the ratüe of the knife and 
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fork which Fran von Batenow took up and put 

down again upon her plate. In such a silence the 
peasants say an angel is flying through the room; 
this time it was an angel of deaths who blighted 
a lovely infant bud of hope just as it had begun 
to shoot up in a human heart 

Moritz tried to say something, and he forced 
himself to look up at the ghastly pale young face 
that confronted him at the table. Well» Elsie, 
shall we go to town? Shall we look after some 
school-books for the children!" Involuntarily he 
held out his hand to her across the table«. 

**Come, children, we have been sitting here long 
enough. Gesegnete MahlzäL" Frau von Eatenow 
arose, and Elsie left the room, < to get something/ 
she said, in a low tone. 

Heaven have mercy upon the poor child said 
Aunt Lott, almost crying. She loves him ; they 
love each other." 

Bernard! is an honourable fellow/' Frau von 
Batenow declared. Do not cry, Lott," she con- 
tinued ; " I have seen it coming for a long while ; 
but such an old woman as I has very old-fashioned 
ideas. KTow it is over.** 

" Good-morning," said Frieda. " I am going to 
dress* What a pity that Semardi is going I Our 
delightful musical evenings must come to an end.** 
She vanished, and Moritz heard her singing and 
playing with her little son in the next room^^ 
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** Moritz," said Frau von Batenow, " in Tiiomas 
the jeweller's window there is a little enamel 
bracelet Elsie admired it tiie other day ; buy it, 
and have the bill sent to me. Good-morning/* 

Pray, Aunt Lott, go up-stairs and look after 
the girl," Moritz said, with nervous haste. 

" Is it all over, then ?" the old lady asked, with 
the tears roUing down her cheeks, — all?'' 

" But, my dear aunt, what else could^ you 
expect?" 

She tamed away, wiped her eyes, and began 

slowly to ascend the staircase. 

Elsie was sitting at the window, looking out into 
the garden ; the snow had melted from the trees, 
and their houghs waved black and dripping in the 
wind. The skies were veiled in gray, and a fine 
rain was falling, which blurred the view of the dis- 
tant landscape. Aunt Lott stirred the fire in the 
porcelain stove, — the girl must not see that she had 
been crying ; then she took her duster and passed 
it over the polished table, where not a speck of 
dust was lying ; she wanted to speak, and did not 

know wluit to say. 

The door into the young girl's bedroom was 
open ; in her embarrassment the old lady went into 
it. There stood the pretty bed with its white mus- 
Un curtains, and at its head hung the mother-of* 
pearl crucifix which Sister Beata had given her. 
In the comer by the stove was the baby-house. 
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which had been arranged for her when ehe was 
little, with its hundred tiny childish toys, and upon 
the table underneath the mirror stood yesterday's 
bouquet of half-faded violets, carefully placed in 
water. All was silent save for the ticking of the 
clock in the next room. 

A door was heard to open, and then Moritz's 
▼oice, gentle as if speaking to a child| ^'JUsie^ 
Elsie, how pale you are, my dear! What is* the 
matter ?" 

With me ? Nothing at all, Moritas.'' 
Yon are our dear, sensible girl, Elsie." 
fciie started up from her chair. "Do not say 
anything to me, Moritz she exclaimed ; and, run* 
ning past Aunt Lott, who had re-entered the apart* 
meut, aud who held out her hands to her, she went 
into her own bedroom, and locked the door be- 
hind her. 

He turned to the window. "Poor child! poor 
child ! There she goes, Aunt Lott," he went on,, 
after a pause, " in her liat and wrap. I ought not 
to have allowed her to go out alone. Where can 
she be going ? She is turning to the left through 
tlie garden." 

" She always goes that way to the church-yard, 
Moritz; it is nearer. She takes the small street 
past the Gertruden chapel." 

In £Ebct, she was going to the graveyard. Her 
head was eonftised; she hardly knew whither she 
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waa going. The snow was very soft, and walking 
ihraugh it very laborious. Suddenly she became 
tired, — terribly tired. Not far from the church she 
met Annie Cramra. The young lady had her 
skates hung over her arm, and she seemed to be in 
a great hurry, as she crossed the bridge in her ele- 
gant ßkating-dresa. Good-morning, Elsie; how 
are you?'' she asked, with a searching glance at 
the girl's pale face. 

<^ Very well, thank you, Annie/' she replied. 

" Are you going to the church-yard ? Heavens ! 
how elegiac I so early in the morning, and after such 
a merry entertainment T' 

Elsie only nodded. 

" I'll go with you to the gate, Elsie, if you will let 
me. Do you know that you are become a &mous 
person in our little town within the last twenty-four 
hours?'' she chattered away. "Papa went to his 
club this morning, and only imagine ! he informed 
us as the last piece of news — I nearly died of 
laughing — ^that Bernard! has exchanged with Lieu- 
tenant P because yon refused him ; directly, or 

through your aunt, I forget which. I said at once 
it was nonsense. Bernardi ! Eor you know, Elsie, 
and you will forgive me for saying it, he never 
could marry a penniless girl." 

The girl's brown eyes looked at the speaker with 
an expression of such utter misery that Annie was 
startled and ceased her chatter. " Well, good-by,'* 
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she said; perhaps I sball come to see you this 

afternoon, öive my love to Frau von Ratenow.'* 

She soon reached the grave she sought, and stood 
gazing at it ; it was cold and mate, — only a graye, 
and that which lay beneath it was dead. There was 
no human being in the church-yard. A poor little 
redbreast sat on a headnstone and looked at her 
with round, curious eyes. This grave had never 
seemed so dreary to her as now ; the devotional 
mood that always possessed her when she came 
hither was entirely absent to-day. **Why do I 
live? Why did they not lay me beside her here Y* 
was the cry of her soul. 

You will catch cold, JB'raulein,'' said the old 
sexton, who came hobbling along upon his clumsy 
wooden shoes with his hands in his pockets, 
^< There's nothing to see here now; but ifs beau- 
liful in the spring when the blue crocuses that you 
planted come up." 

She left the place and went into the town. Her 
pee^sh old father was still there, and he was ill,— 
she had forgotten this in these last wretched hours." 
She met Lieutenant Boat He was quite starüed by 
her pale, wan looks as she bowed in passing. He 
stopped for a moment and looked after the slender 
girlish figure, then walked on, whistling softly to 
hi Iii self, — a habit of his when anything affected him 
painfully. 

^^Fm.so glad you are come, Elsie. Oh, your 
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papa! jour papa!" old Barbara whispered to the 
girl in the ball. There has been no doing any* 
thing with him since yesterday, when the postman 
brought him a big letter, and a little while ago the 
Bennewitser sent to say he was coming, so now 
he's just raging." 

Elsie entered the old man's room. He was sit- 
ting in an arm-chair at the window; his pipe lay 
upon the table, and he held a letter crushed up in 
his bauds. 

So yon haye come at last, Msie. I might waste 

away and die here ; and it is all upon jour account 
that I have worried so over this d— d aöair.^' 

She made no reply to his unjust reprcmch. ^^I 
will stay with you, papa, if you would like to have 
me,'' she said, aiter a pause. 

" No ! I will not have yon. Ton know that will 
not do. But I must talk with you. You must know 
that there is no such thing as justice in the world ; 
that they beggared me again yesterday, because — 
well, because I am I. — If the Bennewitzer were I, 
and I he, the bread of course would not fall always 
on the buttered side.'' 

Elsie was silent; her head ached terribly, and 
she was utterly indifferent as to what might happen 
in the world. 

"But the devil's in it if I consent to put up with 

it I I'll appeal to the Supreme Oonrt of the Empirei 

if I starve ! And what do you think," he went on, 
V 11 
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bringing his clinched fist down upon the table, 
that man, who has not a jot more right to the 
estate than I have, dares to offer me an. alms, and 
sends to lull me he is coming to see me to-day I 
Could you have belieTed such insolence possible? 
Let him come ; Barbara shall show him in. I am 
just in the mood to receive him." 

Ahy how comfortless and wretched it was in the 
world ! — ^in the world where wealth is the centre 
about which everything revolves, where the purest 
and noblest sentiments of the human heart must 
yield to considerations of the lowest and most sor- 
did description ! The girl turned sick with disgust 
wÜbiichesi with the power of money; her faith, 
her love, her ideals all lay trodden in the dust, and 
must she live on thus ? She put up her hands to 
her temples when the old man began to scold 
again. " Don't, papa !" she entreated. " It is no 
matter at all ; I do not want anything." 

Then neither spoke. Elsie stood by the stove, 
looking around her at the smoky, cheerless room; 
outside, the water from the melting snow dripped 
monotonously into the gutter on the roof, and no# 
and then some Bound was heard in the street below. 
The house door was opened, and ibotsteps were 
audible coming up the stairs. She left the room. 

" Stay below, I pray you, Ilerr von lEegebach," 
she said, leaning over the balustrade on the landing. 

" Why ? I wish to speak to my cousin.'* , 
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" Papa is so excited," was the rejoinder. 
Yoa look pale^ Fräiilein« Would it annoy you 

if I " 

Papa is ill) I think," Elsie interposed. 
Can I Bpeak with you, Fraolein f 

« With me ? Oh, yes ; but 

« Where V he asked. 

" liideed — I do not know ^* 

Barbara came to the rescue and opened a door. 
" It is comfortable enough here, and not too cold) 

The room which they entered was small ; at one 
end of it were the old woman's store of apples, 
a chest painted all over with gaudy flowers, a 
clothes-press, two spinning-wheels, and a reel. The 
atmosphere was heavy with the odour of the fruit. 
The last pale rays of the early-dying day broke 
through the little window and illumined the refined 
fiice of the Bennewitzer Hegebach. 

" I came to speak again witli your fatlier. lie is 
only giving himself unnecessary pain and expense, 
Fräulein Elsie; be sure that a renewal of his suit 
will result only iu disaster for b-im, which I siiuuld 
deeply regret." 

' " I have no influence with papa, Herr von Hege^ 

bach.'' 

I am very sony for it But perhaps you can 
tell him that I am quite ready to hold to my former 
proposal/* 
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Papa will accept no of money/' was tlie 
cold rejoinder. 

<<r>ut \\\\y do you regard it in that light?" he 
asked, also growing colder, I offer him only the 
interest of an amount of capital which I have no 

right to withdraw from the pro|)erty.** 

I understand nothing about it, Herr von Hege* 
back*' 

Nevertheless, you should approve my proposal 
to your &ther for his and for your sake, my dear 
cousin/' 

For papa's sake ? He wishes for uothiug. And 
I? I thank you very much, but I need nothing.'^ 

" That is what girls of your age declare, — ^girls 

who do not yet know what it means to '' 

To have no money , — ^to be poor ?" the girl in- 
terrupted him, all the bitterneas that filled her 
soul rushing to her lips. " I know, Herr von Hege- 
bach; the knowledge is soon gained in this life of 
ours. If God were just he would create no penqi- 
less girls, or, at least, he would bring them into the 
world with no hearts in their breasts," 

Involuntarily he recoiled, and gazed at the lips 
that expressed such misery as they uttered these 
words. 

"Why are you so bitter?" he asked, at last. 
^ Other girls of your age would show their dis- 
appointment by tears.*' 

" I have no cause for tears." 
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I do not like to go away thus, Elsie yon Hege- 
baoh/* he began, after a pause. " It seems to me 

that I do wrong to leave you in this bitter mood. 
Promise me at least that you will ponder what I 
said just now. I offer no alms; you have a right 
to what I propose.'' 

I do not think that papa 

But you, yourself." 

'^I ? Oh, 1 have passed my governess examina- 
tions/' Bhe spoke in the same bitter tone* It 
öüuuded almost disdainful. 

'^You have your father's obstinacy," he said, 
turning to go. To whom nhalll apply? Who has 
any influence with you ?" 

<^ I am afraid, Herr von Hegebach, that the per* 
^n to whom you allude is not to be found.'* 

Adieu, Fräulein," She inclined her head 
Rightly, and he went. 

When the girl was alone she leaned her head 
against the whitewashed wall. A moan rang 
through the little room, and her slender frame 
trembled as if shaken by a tempest. 

" Who was there her father asked, fretfully, 
as she re-entered his room. 

" The Bennewitzer, papa." 
And you did not show him in to me 2" 

*^I told him you were not well. He only wished 
to offer you that yearly income again." 

I^et him go to the devil 1" the old m^n burst 
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forth. He gives the surest proof that he knows 
he is in the wrong/' 

" Shall I stay with you, papa ? Will you have 
some tea V she asked« 

No ! I am going to bed. I do not feel well," 

" Do let me stay here 

In the twilight she had come dose to him, and 
now her hands were upon his shoulder. 

"What, Elsie! What do you want here The 
voice sounded nearly gentle. 

" I often think that I belong to you, and you only, 
papa.'' 

Yes, yes ! Bat then, child, I ought not to be 

a beggar." 

"But even then, papa?" 

He did not speak for a while; then he said, 
**Yon see, Elsie, the Bennewitzer liaö neither chick 
nor child, and if there was any justice to be had, 
you would inherit everything. But just because 
you are a girl ^that contemptible will says ex- 
pressly that girls are excluded from the inheritance.^' 

She suddenly kneeled beside him, and laid her 
head upon his hand. 

And," he continued, it worries me all the time 
that you are not a boy. Kot on my account ; no, 
on yours. Your mother moaned when she heard 
you were a girl. We had made up our minds 
that you were to be a boy. Her last words were, 
^ Oh, a girl ! a poor little girl V But so it is ; you 
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mnst contrive to j^t along somehow, child. Only 

promise me one tiling. Wiien I am dead It 

is true I have done nothing to make you love me. 
Every one else has done more for you, — Cousin von 
Batenow and Moritz; but one cannot choose a 
father in this world, Elsie." 

Xo, papa ; and I cannot help being a poor girl," 
she said, simply, and two big tears dropped upon 
the old man's hand. 

" Well, do not cry, child; only do not cry." He 
had grown nervous again. You must go, Elsie ; 
it is growing so dark.*' 

She got up and looked for her hat and wrap. 

Take a good sleep, papa; when I have time I 
will come again. I begin the children's lessons to- 
morrow." 

. Again she passed along the dark, dirty street. 
She was usually a little frightened thus late, but 
to-day it did not matter to her. The wind had risen, 
and moaned through the long avenue, and a fine 
rain penetrated her veil and cooled her cheeks and 
eyes. 

She walked as slowly as if it were an evening in 

May. Suddenly a carriage turned out of the arch- 
way in the castle court-yard and rolled swiftly by 
her. It was the Bennewitzer's carriage. He had, 

of course, been pajnnij; a visit to Aunt llateuow; 
perhaps trying to win her to bis cause. 
« ( And all would be well if I only could die,' " a 
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▼oice cried within her. She most go into the honse, 
and she would so gladly have run from it as &r as 

her feet could carry her. 

Fränlein Elsie, you are to go direeüy to the old 
Fran von Ratenow," the servant told her in the 
hall. She gave him her hat and wrap, and went 
up-stairs, 

Frau von Ratenow was sitting on the sofa ; a de- 
canter and two glasses -Stood on the table, and Elsie 
perceiyed the firagrance of a fine cigar in the room. 

**How is your father?" Auut liateuuw öaid, mo- 
tioning to the girl to sit down. 

" Not very well, I think, aunt" 

^^You look pale; that comes from dancing, 
Elsie." 

« Yes, aunt" 

**Look; there comes our little white mouse," said 
the old lady, laughing, as her pretty little grand- 
daughter, with much self-importance, came out into 
the room and up to Elsie. 

(<From grandmamma, Cousin Elsie," she whis- 
pered ; and, laying a little case in the girl's lap, she 
retired hastily to her hiding-place. Elsie found in 
the case a black enamel bracelet 

" You are so kind, dear aunt !" she said, raising 
her beautiful brown eyes to the old iace, — eyes 
that since the morning had been no longer those 
of a child; and she kissed tbe hand held out to 
her. I will wear it as your ^ft." 
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" T wish you to do so, my child. And now go. 
The Bennewitser left his remembrances for you." 

In her own room she hastily threw aside the 
bracelet. She wanted no pity ; she could not bear 
it As if a caress and a trinket could cure her 
heartache and satisfy this terrible yearning ! She 
wished to be alone; but then they would all think 
she was crying, and she would not shed a tear, not 
one. 

But it would not do. She suddenly inhaled a 
delicious fragrance, — ^a fragrance that had intoid- 

cated her yesterday. These were her violets, — his 
Tiolets, and they seemed to say, with his voice, 
* Happiness, — ^is not this moment happiness V She 
suddenly sobbed aloud, — it sounded like a cry of 
pain, — ^and the next moment the door of her room 
opened, and Aunt Lett clasped the trembling girl 
in her arms. 

Aunt Lott knew everything : she might see Üiat 

her heart was broken, <juite broken. 
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About two weeks had p&BBed by, when one 
morning Aunt Lott went down-stairs and asked 

for Moritz. He was in madame's morning-room, 
one of the servants said; and the old lady traversed 
tiie blue drawing-room, and, pausing at tiie por- 
tiere, called, "Bo I disturb you, children?" 
<^ Come in, Aunt Lott/' Moritz made answer, 
Frieda was sitting at her writing-table. ^^In 
one minute, aunt," she said, and read over the 
note she had just been writing upon a deUcate. 
cream-tinted sheet adorned with a crest and mono- 
gram: 

Mt dbarest Liu,— J'ust a few hurried words 

to you, that you may be perfectly au Jaii with re- 
gard to my ball-dress for Berlin, since we shall 
inevitably often stand beside each other. I or- 
dered of Gerson a gown of white satin embroid- 
ered in silver, the corsage of dtap d^argeni^ and I 
shall wear my diamonds with it, instead of flowers. 
I think it will look distinguished. Mamma and 
Moritz insist that Elsie, who has lately grown 

180 
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worse than tiresome (d cause de Monsieur Bermrdi)^ 
shall go with us. Mamma is going to attire her 
in pink silk. For my part, I am about worn ont 
with thiö Elizabeth cultus, and mean to express 
my sentiments pl^Lnlj to Moritz. Let me entreat 
you, Lili, never upon any account to take into 
your house a young girl who belongs, as it were, to 
the family. It is quite intolerable, especially when 
tbe liead of the family feels it bis bouiiden duty to 
play paternal Providence and devoted knight on 
her behalf, as does Moritz* My patience will not 
bold out much longer. Love to our father and 
mother. 

A bien$6U 

Your sister, 

" Fkibda." 

— The Bennewitzer is here continually. I 
do not trast my mother-in-law on this point. She 

says it is on account of Elsie's father. There is an 
old proverb, which I will not commit to paper. — IBJ*' 

There I Now, dear aunt, what is the matter 

she asked, after having sealed and addressed ber 
letter. As she spoke, she crossed the room to an 
. exqnisite little cabinet, palled ont various drawers, 
and prepared to look over ber manifold articles of 
jewelry. She bad on a light-blue dressing-gown, 
and npon her Inznriant black hair she wore a ro- 
sette of lace with blue ribbons. 
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" Gtood heavens Aunt Lott began, tnrning to 

Moritz, who had been sitting motionless near the 
fire in his gray shooting-jacket and high boots, as 
he had come in from the fields, — good heavens, 
Moritz ! I am breaking mj heart about Elsie ! She 
does not complain^ she says nothing, but she sleeps 
not at all ; she eats nothing, and alie is growing so 
thin. Will you not send the doctor up, if he 
comes to-day ? I am afraid she is fretting herself 
ill about this Bcrnardi.'' 

^'Is that farce not ended yet?" asked the yoang 
wife* What would you have? Eine seems en*- 
tirely contented. It is very natural that she should 
be a little shy about going out, since she was the 
town-talk here for a week/* 

** Yes, she keeps away from everybody, Frieda,'* 
said the old lady, nodding her head gravely; 
« but ** 

" Well, you are doing everything imaginable to 
console her/' Frieda continued, impatiently tossing 
a costly gem into a drawer with no gentle hand. 
" No one asks any longer whether I am pleased ; 
no one but Elsie is thought of* It is just so with 
mamma, it is just so with the children, it is just so 
with Moritz. There is no use in my saying what 
I like, or how I like it, and I shall soon sit at table 
entirely mute." 

♦ Aunt Lott looked in positive terror at Moritz, 
leaning back negligently in his arm-chair. 
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You see, auut, Frieda knows how becoming a 
pout iB to her. But really, child, you must not 
disgrace me by taking your ill humour with you to 

Berlin, for " 

^^If you insiBt upon Elsie's accompanying lis, 
I, with my ill humour, shall stay here," she inter- 
rupted him* 

Tou must settle that with my mother,'^ he 
cahiily replied; "it is by her desire that Elsie goes 
with us.'' 

Then I cannot go, on account of leaving the 
children," Frieda insisted. I cannot see why I 
have a governess if I cannot leave the house with- 
out anxiety/* 

*^ Hitherto your nurse has been suf&cient to 
relieve you of all such. But as you please, 
Frieda. I have never yet quarrelled with you, as 
you know, when you have seen fit to be obstinate. 
This is the last day of Elsie's duties as a gover- 
ness. Before the end of an hour I shall have 
taken steps to engage some one else to M her 
. position." 

Frieda was silent, and wont on slowly cloöing 

and locking one drawer after another. 

One favour I must request of you, Frieda," he 

began again. "Do not let the girl suspect the 

reason for this arrangement. AH else will adjust 

itself." He rose, took his cap and riding-whip 

from a chair, and left the room. In an instant the 
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young wife buried her face in her hands and burst 
into tears. ^^Oh, Aunt Lott, I am ao terribly 
unbappy 

The good old lady looked on helplessly at this 
scene. Gtood gracloas^ Frieda^ what is the matter 
with yon t" 

**He does not love me any longer the pretty 
creature sobbed, throwing herself into the nearest 
arm-chair. It is bnt too clear to me that ho 
loves me no longer.'* 

Heavens ! yon are not jeal ¥^ Aunt Lott, 

ill her dismay, positively could not pronounce the 
rest of the word. 

And now he is going to mamma, — to mamma, 
who always treats me like a silly child !" 

She suddenly started ; the blue curtains parted, 
and Fran von Ratenow in all her dignity appeared 
upon the threshold of the door. 

Well, Frieda, I have just heard from Moritz 
that yon are not well/' she began, sitting down 
beside her weeping daughter-in-law. 

Frieda stammered something about headache. 
Of course The old Fran took her hand. 
"The children are too much for you all day long; 
I know that Nerves are the fwhion nowadays* 
Let me propose a plan to you. Send the little girls 
to school. There will be the peace of heaven in 
the house, my dear little daughter, and you need 
vex yooi'seU' no longer about a governess. Hey?" 
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Frieda started up from her reclining positiou, 
but ölie made no reply. 

Elsie Hegebach will remain here, dear child, as 
VII/ companion," the old lady went on, in a loader 
voice; and as such I shall know how to shield her 
from all unkindness, Frieda*" 

Frieda bad changed colour, " I did not mean 
that)" she said, weeping afresh. 

Where is Elsie?" asked her mother-in-law. 

" In the nursery; she is just giving the children 
an arithmetic-lesson^" was the low reply. 

I hope yon will take tea with me in my room to- 
night," Frau von llateuow continued. " Aunt Lott, 
pray be punctual. The Bennewitzer is coming." 

"For the third time in the last two weeks," 
Frieda observed, as she arose. He never used to 
come at all, — or only very rarely." 

**True ; lie had an invalid wife for years, and he 
is still in mourning. Shall I have the pleasure of 
seeing you this evening?" she asked again. 

" I am so sorry, mamma dear, — we are engaged 
to take tea with ^ rau Z." 

" Is Elsie going, too f " 

" She was asked, but declined." 

" I hope she will not refuse to come to me." And 
the old lady nodded most kindly to her daughter- 
in-law. " Adieu, my dear child. Scud the childi^en 
over, if they would like to come." 

" There, aunt, you see. That is just the way 
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mamma always behaves," the young wife wailed. 
" Every humau being would say I was right If 
Elsid haa undertaken to teach the children, she ought 
to go through with it. I am the last to require any- 
thing unreasonable of her. It is no wonder that 
my patience does not hold out. Bo soon as I think 
that the little girls are really learning, Moritz comes 
and says, ^ Elsie, we are going to the great subscrip- 
tion ball in Berlin. My mother wants to buy you 
a dress,' and then what becomes of diligence and 
earnestness V 

I do not think that Elsie wished to go to 6er« 
lin," the old lady said, in defence of her darling. 
She was obliged, however, to listen to a long lam- 
entation and complaint. Frieda was the. object of 
bitter persecution. She really almost succeeded 
in making good her words, and sat at the dinner- 
table without opening her lips to speak. 

Thus the storm which had long been threatening 
in the heavens of Moritz^s domestic happiness had 
come at last. The atmosphere within-doors was 
oppressive, in spite of the clear, cold weather out- 
side. Elsie did not observe it; she had a little girl 
on each side of her, and was abundantly occupied 
in answering their questions. Moritz had at £rst 
objected to having the children at table ; but Elsie 
had thought it best, and he had yielded, to the wild 
delight of the little ones. 

Yes, she ^d indeed look wretched, and she 
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was very quiet^ — ^the result of the straggle with 
a proud, wounded heart, and the perpetual query, 
'Wherefore I?' This caused sleepless nights and 
a sickening longing for vanished golden days. She 
seemed to herself a pariah among the rest, forsaken 
and outcast, and only because — she was poor ! She 
could not even weep with her brown eyes, as in the 
song. Miy yes, there was still much in the world 
to make life desirable; hundreds and hundreds 
shared her lot» and grew to be calm and contented 
with hard work and — ^no happiness. But they had 
all trodden a thorny path to gain content. A young 
heart, sick with lon^g for happiness, cannot be 
soothed to the sleep of oblivion in a few days. It 
takes years for that, — long years ! 

In the evening old Frau von Batenow^s drawing-- 
room was the mobt attractive spot in the house. The 
£re in the porcelain stove crackled and hissed and 
hummed in every key. The heavy curtains were 
drawn before the windows, excluding all draughts. 
The light of the lamp was reflected in silver and 
glass upon the snowy damask table-cloth, and 
Aunt Lott and the mistress of the room were seated 
upon the sofa, the latter with her knitting. Elsie, 
busied with some fine needle-work, sat beside the 
small table upon which the silver kettle was boil- 
ing; she wore a dark stuff dress, and a small, deli* 
cately-emhroidered apron. The Bennewitzer was 
expected. 

12* 
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For Elsie these hours with the old gentleman 
were almoBt intolerable, she was a prey to such 
mingled emotions. Since her father had lately 
spoken his first kind words to her, her heart had 
been aglow with love for the fretful old man. Bhe 
knew th'dt he was not conducting himself as he 
should towards his cousin, but he had said that he 
was acting thus for her sake, and that atoned for 
everything in the girl's eyes, — for his moods, his 
obstinacy, his want of interest in her. He had since 
been as reserved with her as before, but she had 
been allowed cue glimpse into his embittered soul, 
and no word of his was now too hard, no mood of 
his too gloomy ; the dross of misery and loneliness 
obscured the gold in his heart ; he was her father, 
die only human being upon whom she bad a claim, 
a sacred claim. 

Therefore the Benuewitzer troubled her. True, 
he had not hitherto spoken of her £Ekther during 
his visits to the castle, but nevertheless she knew 
what he thought of him, and what Aunt Ratenow 
thought of him, and it pained her unutterably. 
Besides, Aunt Ivateuow was so loud in her praises of 
the Benuewitzer. Aunt Batenow's likings and dis- 
likings were always so emphatically expressed, and 
it was not permitted to object to them, or the old 
lady's voice grew very loud. Good or bad ; there's 
no happy medium," she was wont to say. It was 
not her nature either to think or to act by halves. 
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Bemardi's name had never again passed her lips; 
the affitir was at an end, now and forever, — the less 

it was spoken of the better. A wound must bleed 
itself out, she thought, but it could do so in silence, 
without letting any one see it. 

Elsie," she began in lier deep voice, pushing up 
her spectacles and dropping her newspaper, you 
may read that aloud to me ; my eyes grow worse 
daily. I do not know, Lott, how you have man- 
aged to preserve yours, with your perpetual read- 
ing. It is a positive comfort, Elsie, that Moritz 
yielded to my request and relieved you of the in- 
struction of the children. I really cannot read the 
morning paper, nor can I write a letter without 
filling it with regular pot-hooks." 

Elsie took the paper. If I could only feel as* 
sured, dear aunt, that Moritz and Frieda were not 
dissatisfied with my teaching.'' 

Aha ! fishing for compliments, child the old 
lady rejoined. "No, no; Moritz yielded to my 
request There's no knowing what we may come 
to when our eyes begin to fail us. There comes 
the Bennevvitzer," she interrupted lierself hastily, 
as a carriage was heard to drive into the court- 
yard. It drew up before the hall door, and imme- 
diately steps were heard upou the stairs, and their 
visitor appeared. Aunt Batenow arose with a 
certain air of solemnity. " Good-evening, my 
dear Uegebach. I am glad you have come to 
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make the time pass pleasautly for three loDelj 
women/' 

lie chivalrously kissed the offered hand, and 
bowed to Aunt Lott and Elsie* To the latter he 
handed a small parcel in silver paper, " The last 
in the greenhouse," he said, kindly. It was a 
magnificent Marshal Niel, drooping its exquisite 
head npon its slender green stalk. 

"Tbauk^ you very much, Herr von Hege- 
bach.'' 

She pnt the rose in a vase of water, and busied 

herself with making the tea. 

Is there any news, my dear Hegebach Frau 
von Batenow asked, and in a moment they were 
fairly launched in conversatiou. They both knew 
the country far and wide, and from the present 
they drifted into talk of old times. 

" Excuse me, my dear Hegebach, I am ten years 
older than you,— just as old as your cousin ; I know 
exactly." 

^N'o, you are mistaken, madame," he quietly 
rejoined. ^^You are at most only eight years 
older. I was thirty-six when I married, and that 
was eighteen years ago. Eemember, my eldest boy 
was in the fifth form at school." 

" True. How time flies, Hegebach V* 
Indeed it does. Elsie will be nineteen in the 
spring," Aunt Lott added, 
^^iiut still there are others older than we, 
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Hegebach; you are yet a young mau, ' Frau von 
Batenow remarked. 

Aunt Lott glanced at him; he was handsome 
and dignified, and he had a benevolent air, — but 
young? She herself was but a veiy few years 
older, and it was long since she had been young. 
" Men certainly have too much the advantage of 
m" she thought 

Elsie sat by in silence ; her thoughts were else- 
where. What interest had these old times for her? 
They lay so far, far back, in a mouldering past Bhe 
began to be possessed by a nervous spirit of unrest 
which often attacked her now. She wished she 
could go up-stairs to her little room and sit at the 
window and dream, — it was such weary work to 
resist yielding to the thoughts that £Ued her soul, 
and to force herself to listen, to answer. 

"How is your father?'* the Eeaiiewltzer asked, 
leaning across the arm of his chair towards Elsie. 

" Thank you, — pretty well at present," she re- 
plied. 

And no more kindly disposed ?" He spoke in 
a low voice, and his dark eyes sought hers with a 
pleading expression in them. 

She blushed* " Papa does not change his mind 
so easily," she said, bluntly. 

frau von Bateno^y's face grew dark. **Eisie, 
pray let us have our tea* Where is Johann 

The young girl arose, and glided noiselessly 
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across the room to the antechamber. Herr Yon 
Hegebach's eyes followed her, as with one white, 
shapely hand he Biroked his full beard. Fiau von 

Katenow changed the öuLjuct, ius if hoping to nuike 
him forget the girl's curt reply. When Elsie re- 
turned, conversation was brisk again. 

Herr von llegebach was a delightful companion ; 
he had travelled mach, and had known many dis- 
tinguished people. He talked of Lapland and of 
Lebanon; he had tasted the cream of existence, 
had sketched and sauntered by the Kile, and had 
gazed upon Niagara. He knew life, knew it on its 
most agreeable side. Aiid down in the old house 
in the narrow street sat a lonely old man, who had 
not even had money enough to enable him to visit 
the baths that might have soothed his suffering. 
The price paid by his cousin in Cairo for a single 
jewelled dagger might have enabled him to stay 
for weeks in Töplitz. 

These were the bitter, angry thoughts that be- 
sieged the brain behind Elsie's white forehead. All 
in which she had hitherto put faith, — love, constancy, 
magnanimity, were ridiculous, antiquated notions. 
In the world of to-day there was but one thing that 
could bestow happiness, but one thing that could 
endow with power, and that was money, wealth. 

To our speedy friendship, ray dear cousin.** 
The Bennewitzer held up his glass; she lightly 
clinked her own against it^ 
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" Look at me," he said, gravely. 

Again her face flushed crimson ; she was vexed 
with herself, but his eyes confused her. 

" Stay here a momeot, Elsie," Frau von Rate- 
now called, when towards eleven o'clock the Ben- 
newitzer had taken his leave, after having extorted 
a promise that the ladies would soon pay him a 
visit at Bennewitz. 

Elsie came back into the room and sat down ; 
Aunt Lott had excused herself upon the stroke of 
ten. 

Frail von Eatenow looked vexed, and did not 
know where or how to begin. *^You treat the 
Bennewitzer very oddly, my dear child/' she said, 
at last. " It is ridiculous to hold him responsible 
for your father's mistakes. At least you might 
maintain a neutral position in the affiur." 

*f I know that Herr von Hegebach's rights are 
indisputable, aunt," Elsie replied, looking the old 
lady full in the face. I do not grudge them to 
him, — it would be folly." 

^'That's right; but why are you so distant 
towards him ?" 

" Forgive me, aunt," she stammered. 

Fran von Batenow arose, and held out her hand, 
do not know that you are different from other 
girls ; yon do not usually &il to comprehend. 
Oood-night, Elsie.'' 

Like some hunted thing the girl flew up-stairs to 
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her room. No, it was impossible, — her atint cotdd 
not have meant the terrible thing that had just 
occurred to her. Bat what else had she meant? 
She suddenly laughed, but it was an almost scorn- 
ful laugh, and sounded strange in her own ears. 
Then she stood before her mirror and looked at 

her pale face. It was indeed ridiculous; only the 
most excited fancy could have suggested such folly. 
Ko, her aunt had not meant anything especial ; it 
was only her usual \\ ay of speaking, of course. 

''Aunt Lott!" she Galled^ gently. She seemed 
to fear her own thoughts, and she entered Aunt 
Lott's prim, neat bedroom. 

''What is it, my darling?" was the reply, in a 
sleepy tone. 

*'I am 80 worried, aunt.'* 

In a moment Aunt Lott sat upright in bed, quite 
awake. I reminded of your mother, child, 
this evening/' she began. " Just so we were sit- 
ting in Cousin Batenow's drawing-room when your 
fiither proposed to her. You look so terribly like 
her, Elsie, and there is something about the Ben- 
newitzer that resembles your father, — his voice, and 
the way in which he uses his hands when he strokes 
his beard, you know; and he used to be just as 
gentle." 

The girl stood mute ; an indescribable dread 
seemed to stiile the words upon her lips. 

It was nearly twenty years ago, Elsie, and it 
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secnis like to-day/' the old lady went on, in a tone 
of wailing complaint ; only Cousin Rateuow is 
mach stouter, aiid my hidr is grown quite white. 
But how vivid the past is tjometiiues ! Lieschen, 
your mother used to come just so to my bedside, 
and once, I remember, she too said, ^Lott dear, 
Lott dear, I am so uneasy.'" 

Dear aunt, please, — am a&aid The slender 
girlish figure, standing close beside the bed, shiv- 
ered with a nervous chill. 
You are not well, Elsie." 
" Fo ; I think I am going to be ill, aunt.** 
" Poor child ! that comes from grieving." 

I do not grieve, aunt." 
" I know, I know, child ; but you cannot help it 
. When the doctor comes to-morrow, he must give 
you something to make you sleep. I told Moritz 
so to-day. Do you think I do not know how you 
read far into the night? I hear you every time 
you turn a leaf. Good-night, darling; go to sleep. 
I ubed to be able to sit up latu, but now—** 

^ h 13 
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Wmkb pasBed, and spring was at hand. A dis- 
agreeable east wind had been blowing for days 

beneath clear skies, and the golden suoshine lured 
people from their houses to walk abroad, when the 
bitter air chilled them bo cruelly that they re- 
tamed to their warm rooTiis again, pitying the 
flowers that had ventured forth thus early* But 
at last the fragrant, warm, moist breeze of spring 
was abroad ; clouds and sunshine alternated in the 
sky ; the buds burst forth everywhere ; the grass in 
the castle garden was sprinkled thick with violets; 
and upon the grave which belonged to Elsie, in 
the church-yard, the blue crocuses were blooming. 

She had just hung a wreath upon the cross 
above this grave; it was the anniversary of her 
mother's death and her own birthday, so closely 
had her existence been linked to death. She sat 
for a long while upon the grave, mechanically ar- 
ranging the leaves of the wreath with her hands, 
while her gaze strayed far beyond the crosses and 
stones about her over the distant landscape. 

Her life had become at. last a mute struggle with 
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herself and with all around her. There was none 
in whom she could put her trust. All had com- 
bined agaiuBt her, even Moritz. She felt that 

Moritz was dissatisfied with her, — he positively 
avoided her; and J'rieda was so cold and heart- 
less. 

She never had a trial in her life," said Aunt 
Batenow. She is a spoiled child, and one must 
not attach much importance to her words. Growii 
people are not offended by the rudeness of a child." 

As for Aunt Lott, she had suddenly departed 
for her nunnery. She had come up to her room 
one day from an interview with Cousin Katenow 
with her eyes red with weeping, and had packed 
her trank. Her stern consin had, in fact, said that 
it would be much better this year that Lott should 
stay i^t home in the summer and spend her eight 
weeks in the nunnery this spring. Yes, and what 
Aunt Eateuow said must be done. 

Prieda had with her at present her sister LUi, a 
lively little brunette, not so pretty as the young 
wife, but she could laugh very merrily, and knew 
even better than Frieda how to turn the honse up* 
side down. 

Fran von E^tenow declared that she was a £E»h« 
ionable feather-head, and that she ought to get up 

an intimacy with Annie Gramm, they would make 
so excellent a team. But, in spite of the many en* 
gagements which the ladies had every day, Fräa- 
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leiii Lili always contrived to take tea with * dear 
darling' Frau von Katenow. She doted upon old 
ladies and gentlemen; she was far too fond of 

them, for she never could fUU in love with a man 
if he were young. Men about üfty she liked best 
of all, it was so interesting to be a young wife with 
an old liuaband. She expressed her views on the 
subject 80 droUy that even Frau von Ratenow could 
not help langhing. 

"He must have money, though, Lili; hey, 
chüd?" 

"Of course, dearest Fran Batenow,— either a 
great deal of money, or he must be Your Excel- 
lency, or at least General-in-Ohief, or something 
of the kind." 

And the Bennewitzer eame so very often, and 
Aunt fiatenow was more delighted with him than 
ever. * Elsie, lio is a noble character.' And 
Frieda always had a sweet smile for him, and Lili 
raised her eyelids with their long lashes so slowly 
and languidly when she talked with him. There 
was quite a commotion when his carriage with its 
spirited horses drove into the court-yard. Annt 
Batenow went in all her dignity almost to her 
drawing<-room door to meet him. Frieda, with 
Lili, met him more often than not upon the stair- 
case, — Herr von Hegebach was seriously embar- 
rassed to decide whether he should go into Frieda's 
luxurious boudoir or to Aunt Batenow's sacred 
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apartment ; and whithersoever he turned his foot- 
BtepB all were nBually ready to follow him. 

And Elsie apparently stood quite outside of this 
circle, although she could not but feel that she was 
thrast more and more into the centre of it. She 
tried again and again to recover a single inch of the 
ground that she was forced to lose. Unconsciously^ 
again and again she would look into her aunt's de> 
termined face with eyes full of a piteous entreaty ; 
again and again her young heart would recoil, like 
that of a terrified child, &om the gaze of two dark 
eyes, — and still she lost one foot after another of 
ground. 

To-day a gorgeous bouquet had found a place 
among her birthday-gifts in Aunt Katenow's room, 
and a large visiting-Ksard attached to it proclaimed 
the giver. A letter had come, too, from Aunt Lott, 
dear Aunt Lott. Moritz had pressed her hand and 
had given her a charming Ituasia-leather writing- 
case, while the children clung about her with 
shouts of joy. Lili and Frieda had also come to 
greet her, the latter with various sashes, cravats, 
and other * tackle,' as Aunt Ratenow called it, and 
one pale-blue sash the old lady handed back to the 
giver, remarking that it must have got among the 
rest by mistake, as the pin-marks in it showed that 
it had been worn. 

And oh, Elsie was so tired ! What did she care 
though Frieda should palm off upon her all her 
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old ribbons? She was a penniless girl. Why 
ehoald she not wear cast-off sashes 7 She had no 
money for this * sweet nonsense of existence/ as 
Moritz called the costly trifles of his beautiful 
wife. It was, after all, quite natural. Frieda 
meant no harm. Ah, if this were all that was 
asked of her ! 

Aunt Batenow had told her, early in the morn- 
ing, about the day of her birtli, and of how sad it 
had ail been, — of how, since that time, her father had 
been a melancholy, gloomy man, and that she had 
told him that, some day, the child would be a bless- 
ing to him, a great blessing. And this is in your 
power, Elsie,'' she had added. 

The young girl in the quiet graveyard suddenly 
arose; the wretched icy sensation had come over 
her again. She hurriedly walked along the narrow 
pathway; she did not see the golden sunlight 
sparkling in the tiny drops that trembled upon the 
young leaves. Spring was everywhere, and every- 
where were tender green and the twittering of 
merry bird! ; even the old tower of the gateway had 
twined a feathery wreath about its reverend head. 

Her cheeks glowed feverishly when she entered 
her fether's room. She longed to turn to him ; he 
hated the Boimewitzer. Tie would let her take refuge 
with him i f ■ ■ The old man had opened both his 
windows, the newspaper lay before him on the table, 
and a wineglass stood beside his empty pipe. 
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" Papa, do you not feel well ?" Elsie asked. 

**Ohy yes, child. Only this breathing, — the 
cough— It is better now. You can close the 
windows. I cannot bear any agitation, and tMa 
day He held out hie hand to her, and kept hers 
firmly clasped for a minute. 

Draw the curtains,— the sun is dazzling, Elsie ; 
and then — perhaps you may like it — that little box 
your mother always kept upon her work-table, and 
in it are all the little caps and sacques that she made 
for you. I have always kept it, Elsie. You may 
take it, child. You see it was so pleasant when 
she sat there ; it was a ray of light in my life. 
It all comes back to me to-day. Once, when she 
had been out, — it was about Christmas-time, — she 
iaid afterwards, as she sat at her work-table, and 
there was a mciTj glance in lier brown eyes, ' Wil- 
helm, I saw such a beautiful rocking-horse to-day 
at Lehman^ o ' Ah, Elsie, if I could have 
bought you a rocking-horse, it would all have been 
dijäerent 

The girl bowed her head. Still thd same old 

song. 

And now, child,'' — ^he pushed towards her the 
rosewood box with the plain silver plate on the lid, 

on which were engraved her dead mother's initials, 
— now I have given up my hatred of the Benne* 
witzer." 

Papa!" it sounded like a scream of terror. 
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" Yes, child. Ought I not to do so? You have 
often told me how wrong it was/' 
^^Ycs, papa; forgive me J* She spoke as if in 

despair. 

^< And he wishes to be reconciled with me, Elsie ; 
it was to be a surprise for you, child. They wish 
to send the carriage for me to-day that we may dine 
together at the castle, but I— I do not know whether 
it will do, Elsie. I cannot bear any excitement 
now ; and you see it is an old dislike, and it is not 
so easy to overcome. I know that I must do it for 
your öake, Lut 

" Papa ! For the love of Heaven not for my 
sake!" the girl entreated, pale to the yeiy lips. 
« Who told you this 

^^Frau Batenow, child; and she is right, she is 
right.*' 

Elsie sprang up from her seat and tried to 
speak. 

" Do not be angry, Elsie, that I have betrayed 

the secret. You see, child, it is a terrible thought 
for a &ther that he must leave his child alone in 
the world with no one and nothing." 

"Dear, dear papa," — she laid her pale face 
against his cheek, — I am not afraid, not at all. 

Yüu are alive, and you will live a long time, and 
you will let me stay with you. I came to beg this 
of you, papa.** 

" Do not agitate me, Elsie. Tliid has all come so 
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suddenly, and old Barbara is so cross and so loud, 
I " 

Suddenly he groaned and pressed his hand upon 

his breast. *' These miserable pains. It is well that 
all turns out so for you, Elaie. You do not know how 
terribly lonely and cold life can be, or you would 
not be bo brave. For you the skies rain roses,'* 

She was mute^ ^forgot to marble/ She only 
' knew that there was no one now who understood 
her. At this moment old Barbara rushed in in 
extreme agitation. The mistress from the castle 
and the Bennewitzer Herr were coming up-stairs. 

" Already V The old man changed colour. " Go 
into the next room, Elsie; you need not see 
how ^" 

She passed through the low door-way into her 
mother's room, and suddenly confronted Frau von 

Kate now. 

" We came here, Elsie — at home the very wails 
have ears at present Lili is everywhere and no- 
where, and bhe need not hear everything. I do not 
know how that wUl-o'-the-wisp contrives to put 
herself forever in Hegebach's way. It seems to be 
the fashion now for the girls to pay court to the 
men." And she sat down in her heavy black silk 
mantilla by the window and loosened her bonnet- 
strings. Good heavens ! I believe Barbara has a 
fire 1" 

Yes, the air here was stifling, the pale girl 
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tbongbty as she fairly struggled for breatb. From 

the next room came the full sonorous voice of the 
Bennewitzer, and the old lady sat here idly drum'- 
ming upon the window-seat with her large, well- 
shaped hand. Her face beamed with exceeding 
content Look, Elsie/' she said, there in the 
corner of that sofa you lay nineteen years ago and 
screamed most piteously. Yes, if we could know 
beforehand all that is going to happen I need not 
have had bacli a heavy heart wheu I took you up in 
my arms." 

What do yon mean, annt?'' 
"Yes, my girl, the world is a strange place, and 
the father of us all works His will in a strange zig* 
zag fasUon sometimes, but it all comes right in the 
end. What do I mean ? Come, come, Elsie ; you 
are no goose of a girl to pretend ignorance. I know 
that your question is nonsense, because you know 
the answer to it perfectly. And, with the clear 
good sense God has given you, you cannot but 
say, ^ Thank God that all has turned out thus ! My 
old Aunt E^tenow was always good and kind to 
me, but it is quite a different thing to have a home 
of one's own, where there is no need for constantly 
adapting one's self to the whims and wants of 
others* Life at the castle was but a makeshift for 
me after all. And my poor old father, too, can 
now have some happy days free from care/ Am I 
not right, dear child V* 
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Oh, aunt, please, please !" the girl moaned. 

And then, child, he is so kind, so fhoroughly 
kind; indeed, he is a delightful person. I confess 
to you, Elsie, that when I heard that he had lost 
his sons — ^yon were still at school at the time — said 
to myself, ' He certainly will marry again now and 
then I thought that it would be a special providence 
if he should take a fancy to you, I did indeed 
rejoice when I saw it all happening as I wished, 
little by little; and now there he is in that room, 
Elsie, asking your father's consent. Oome here, 
Elsie, close to me. Let me ask you, in your ear, if 
you imagine I did not know all about that nonsense 
with the handsome young lieutenant? Ah! my 
girl, I have been young myself! Lieutenants, child, 
make admirable partners in fi dance for girls like 
you ; but there's something more needed for mar- 
riage than a pair of sparkling eyes and two gilt 
epaulettes. But, Elsie, how like a statue you look ! 

Oh, child, child, what is this ?" 

The girl had sunk on her knees, and raised her 
clasped hands in entreaty. 

"Aunt, aunt, have mercy!" she sobbed, with 
tearless eyes. "I will do everything, — will — 
will — ah, I cannot 

Great heavens V* The old Frau caught the girl 
around the waist and raised her up. Elsie, control 
yourselfi This is no time for silly, girlish whims. 
Take care, child, how you say ^ I cannot' There 
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are grave, terribly grave duties to be fulfilled in the 
worldy which cannot be looked at through a coloured 
glass. The welfare of a long, long life is at stake. 
The question is not of tripping through a bed of 
roses, but of taking a serious step with an honest 
desire to do what is right. Ah, my child, what 
would have become of me if I had not had a sen- 
sible father ? Do you think I should have chosen 
Friedrich von Batenow fbr a hasband ? Ko, Elsie ; 
I was head over ears in love with a poor wretch of 
a Candidate who was my brother's tutor. I was a 
saucy girl, Elsie, and when Batenow came to woo 
me I told my father , this. Heavens, child, you 
should have seen bim I Before I could look round, 
the Candidate was out of the house, and I had Bate- 
now's ring on my finger ; and I never repented it. 
What does it matter? Even a princess cannot do 
otherwise. Come, come, Elsie ; now you are going 
to be reasonable." 
She stroked the &ir head that lay motionless on 

her l>reast. 

" Hey, my child ? you are reasonable now." 
Kot now, aunt Oive me time, I entreat," the 

trembling girl implored. " I must first he more 
composed. You must give me time, — jou mustl" 
Bhe spoke with a degree of passion that con- 
vinced Frau von Ratenow that iiotliiiig was to be 
accomplished by urging the girl tiirther at present 
Take my advice, child, and go out in the open 
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air for a while. There is time for a walk ])cf()re 
dinner." She went into the next room, and brought 
Elsie her hat and wrap. There, mj dear, and 
God guide you V* 

The poor child fidrly ran out of the house. Here, 
at least, she was beneath the open sky ; before her 
lay a wide expanse of country, hope was not yet 
dead within her, and she felt young and strong 
enough to defend herself against a world. She 
thought of the quiet village in Thuringia where 
she had been at school ; of the pretty church, and 
of the people who lived bo thoroughly at peace 
amoag themselves; she saw distinctly before her 
Bister Beata's kind face beneath the little Mora- 
vian cap. Ah, there was one spot at least where 
the tempests of life never raged. 

She was at home again before she knew it, and 
was glad to hear from the servant that madame and 
Fräulein LiU had gone out^ As she was going up- 
stairs, she turned suddenly and asked, Where is 
the Herr Baron V* 

In his Ubrazy, Präulein Elsie/' 

She descended the stairs again, and knocked at 
a door. 

« Come in.'* 

" Moritz, it is I. May I come 

" Why, my dear illsie, of course." 

I want to ask you sometiiing, Moritz." 

Certainly, Elöie. Let us go into the garden." 

14 
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She looked at him in amaEement, he was bo con* 

strain ed| almost embarrassed. 
Ab you pleaae, Moritz«" 
They went through the garden-room, and saun- 
tered up and down the hroad path outside. The 
ait was wonderfully sweet with violets, and thet 

birds were chirping melodiously. It was u rarely 
delicious spot, this quaint old garden of the castle. 

Elsie suddenly shaded her eyes with her simple 
little fan. " Moritz,'' she began, iiave I offended 

your 

**Ohy no, my dear, good child/* he answered^ 

tenderly. 

I thought I had; you have seemed different to 
me of late.** 

He looked at her as she walked beside him with 
downcast eyes. What had become of the fresh, 
blooming girl ? 

"Moritz!" — it was the old childlike tone,— 
^ must I do what tfaey all want me to ? Must I !** 

" Must you ? No, Elsie , but it might be well if 
you would." 

<^ I cannot, Moritz.** 

"Elsie " He paused, stood still, and took 

her hand. Bo not think of Bernardi any more," 
he said, in his old kind cordial way; "do not 
wait for him. You see, we men forget. You 
must not suppose that he frets as you do, little one. 
You know nothing of life as yet, Elsie.** 
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She looked up at him with melancholy eyes, and 
a deUcate flush suffuBed her pale cheek. I think 
very often of him, Moritz. I do so without any 
will of my own. I know too well that there is a 
gulf, a wide golf, between us. I only mean now 
whether I — but perhaps you do not understand me, 
Moritz. I do not love my cousin in the least; not 
in the least as one should love him — who * * 

She stammered, stopped short, and stood before 
him, bathed in blusheSi while large tears rolled 
down her cheeks from beneath her drooping eye- 
lashes. 

He did indeed understand, but what could he do 7 
What was to become of her f He could not even 

offer her an asylum if she refused the Bennewitzer. 
His mother would be very angry with her; — ^and 

Frieda ? His domestic happiness was at stake ; 

ridiculous as it seemed, his little wife was jealous, 
absolutely and positively, and she showed that she 
was so upon every occasion. Elsie, pure-hearted 
child that she was, did not dream of it, and she 
must know nothing of it. 

She was silent. Elsie,"' be said, at last, and 
he felt how cruelly commonplace were his words,— 
^ Elsie, do not make life so terribly hard for your- 
self; you see" — and he slowly walked on again, 
his hands clasped behind him — "we grow older 
and calmer, and as we do so our views change 
entirely with regard to aäuirs of the heart, and 
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marriages of iiicliiiation — yes — what was I going to 
say 1 — ^Elsie, childi if I were joa I would take all 
thiB into consideration/' 

She made no reply at first, and dried her tears. 

Welly then, Moritz, let me at least ask one favour 
of you. Beg Aunt Batenow not to ask me to de- 
cide to-day, — not to-day. And, Moritz, forgive me 
for troubling you." 

She turned and went back to the house, passing 
through the hall ; she had heard Frieda's voice in 
the garden-room, and the notes of a waltz echoed 
upon her ear. Lili, as was her fashion, played a 
couple of bars and then turned to something else. 
At last she sat down in her own room* She had 
no one to turn to : she was quite alone. All were 
angry with her because she rejected an assured 
future, a comfortable existence, the enviable posi- 
tion of a wealthy young wife, for the sake of that 
which was ridiculous in the eyes of the world, but 
sacred to a pure womanly heart But then her 
fether! her lonely old father cried a voice within 
her, the only one that combated her convictions. 
Her pale cheeks burned hot with shame. *^ Ko,'' 
she said, half aloud, " I do not love him ; I betray 
him and myself too.'' She did not know the out* 
side world witfi its thorny paths which a solitary', 
penniless girl nmst tread, but it could not be so 
horrible as if she should She sprang up, trem- 
bling with a nervous chill; then, picking up a 
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book, she turned over the leaves hurriedly and 
aimlessly. Some verses caught her eye : 

'< The mother said, < Why, Elsie dear, 

Tour dioice thcu long delaying? 
Loye comes to those united here, 

Custom and wont obeying ; 
And many a girl accepting fate 

Finds Paradise in waiting, 
And Love an unexpected mate, 

Though absent in the mating.' 

She smiled sadly, and closed the book, then 
bowed her head upon her clasped hands and cried^ 
for Hie first time for years, like a child, — a poor, 
forsaken child. Hours passed, and the spring 
twilight wove its misty web among the budding 
branches of the trees outside, and the moon cast 
its pale rays into the girl's room, and still she sat 
with bent head and folded hands. 
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Müsio floated up from the drawing-room. "FiSxh 
lein Lili was playing the piano to pass the time. 

The others were staying so terribly long in Aunt 
Batenow's room, where the old lady had in her 
most courteous manner signified that Fräulein 
Lili's presence was not at present desirable. It 
was a very stupid, tiresome day. The dinner with 
the Bennewitzer had bored her, — he Laidly spoke 
a ^vordy and kept stroking his dark beard after his 
well-known fiEtshion; and before that there had 
been a domestic scene at the Gramms', where she 
had been to make a call. There sat Annie, newly 
betrothed, as stiff as a jointed doU, and at her side 
stood Lieutenant von Bost, with an air of supreme 
indiiference, as if he had no interest whatever in 
the affitir. Mamma Gramm was the only one who 
showed any genuine emotion, for the father's mood 
seemed rather the result of various long-necked 
bottles in the wine-cooler than that of delight in 
his future son-in-law. Of course, after her first 
surprise was over, Lili had excused her intm* 
sion and had taken her leave, having, however, 
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obtained permissian to spread the news of the joyful 
event. 

When Annie accompanied her out into the hall, 

she asked, in true military fashion, " Annie, when 
did the bomb burst ? When was the strategy ürst 
carried into effect? There has been no talk of 
such a thing until now." And Annie blushed. 

^*0h| it is quite a long attachment, but papa 
would not give his consent." 

"How cruel!" Lili bit her lip to control her 
laughter. And now ?" 

" Ah, Lili, I should have died without him." 

" Good gracious 1" exclaimed Lili. " Well, then, 
ril not keep you another moment. But, Annie, 
tell me one thing, — his name is von Rost, is it not ?" 

*' Yes, von Eost." The tone was rather curt. 
Adieu, Annie." And, suppressing a giggle, Lili 
ran off to tell the news at dinner ; but there every- 
body seemed out of humour, and no one except 
Frieda deigned to be at all interested in her in- 
telligence. 

After dinner the Bennewitzer had taken his de- 
parture; the sisters had gone to the window to 
look after his elegaat equipage, and Lili had 
yawned terribly, and then hunamed a couple of 
bars from ' Der Freischütz Old as he is, he'll 
do for me. His many wrinkles I don't see," and 
ended with, T7ghl Frieda, I think I shall go home 
soon." 
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" Yes, I don*t wonder you want to go." 

The joung wife seemed vexed, and buried her- 
self in a volume of Hejse's novels. Moritz was in 
hi8 mother^s room, and at last Frieda arose, say- 
ing, " Lili, something is wrong over there ; I must 
go and see what it is/' And she had been gone 

forever, and Lili was more and more bored. Even 

that pale Elsie did not appear, to take pity upon 
her. 

It really would be best to go home. There she 
could at least amuse herself with the hunting page 
of the B court. He certainly was less tire- 
some than the Bennewitzer. Pshaw! what was 
to be done with such heroes as the Bennewitzer 
and Moritz, — ^big, good-humoured bear that the 
latter was ? The idea of Frieda's being jealous of 
any one with him ! Merciful heavens I 

The young wife had first listened a few moments 
at the door of her mother-in-law's apartments, and 
then had gone in. 

Frau von liatenow sat calmly, as usual, in her 
windowed recess, her particular cup with the coat 
of arms on the table beside her, as was the custom 
every afternoon, and her kniUing in her hands. 
Moritz was pacing the room to and ixo in long 
strides. He looked much agitated. 

"Ah!" exclaimed the pretty little woman, "Mo- 
ritz is playing the caged lion. What has happened 

" I do not quite agree with my mother, Frieda." 
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" Indeed !" with some irony, " That certainly is 
very unusual." 

<^ I maintain/' Frau yon Batenow declared, that 
we must keep a tight rein ; there are certain people 
. who would thruBt good fortune from them as a sick 
child thrusts from him the physic whidi is to cure 
him.'* 

And I midntain, mother, that no woman should 

be sold nowadays, and in Germany," he burst forth, 
his honest face aglow with indignation. " She 
should be absolutely free in this respect, — should 
have the right to bestow herself or to refuse lierself. 
What will become of good principles, of morality, 
or of true womanliness, should such sentiments 
as we hear too much of at the present time ever 
become the order of the day 2 For my part, I 
hold that ^ri degraded who marries only for a 
support/' He confronted his mother with flash- 
ing eyes. 

The old lady maintained a perfect composure. 

Moritz had always been isometiiing of an enthusiast, 
— he got that from his father; and the ^ boy' had no 
idea of what life meant for an unprotected, penni* 

less girl. 

Of course I cannot drag her to church, and 

Hegebach is not the man to go on his knees for a 
wife. What you say, my boy, sounds very fine, if 
there is anyümig to live upon. You know — ^none 

better — that theory and practice are two entirely 
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different ihings« Fve gone over that chapter often 

enough of late. I shall say nothing further about 
it My grandmother used to say, ^ Love ? — ^love is 
for the most part fiincy.' I have known plenty 
of girls who were ready to drown themselves for 
their first lover, whom they could not marry, but 
who found afterwards that the man whom they 
did marry was their only real choice. Ifonsense, 
Moritz ! You are perfectly ridiculous ; your views 
are such as only a love-sick school-girl or a half- 
cracked, sentimental old maid could utter un- 
rebuked/' 

" It may be," he said, "that your views are en- 
tertidned by the many, but I cannot believe it." 

He paused opposite Frieda, and looked down to 
her with eyes that sparkled. " Frieda, do you speak 
up for the honour of your sex 

" I do not know what you mean.** The litfle lady 
turned her head aside in some confusion. 

" Hegebach has proposed for Elsie to-day, and 
she—** 

« For Elsie ! " Her astonished eyes glanced from 
her husband to her mother-in-law, still quietly 
knitting. " Indeed And she burst into a fit of 
laughter. 

Involuntarily he started. What did this almost 

convulsive laughter, seeming so near to weeping, 
mean 'i She had changed colour, and the tears 
were running down her cheeks. 
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'<0f coarBe you dissuaded her, Moritz?^' she 

said, still laughing. 

Dissuaded? Ko, Frieda; on the contrary, I 

tried to convince her of the necessity of this step ; 
though I was sorry afterwards that I did so." 

'^Indeed I" The little lady was not laughing 
now. "I cannot imagine what the castle would 
be without Elsie von Hegebach ; it is quite iucon- 
odvable." 

"What do you mean by that?" the old Frau's 
voice interposed. 

"Oh, nothing, mamma dear; Moritz under- 
stands me." 

"I regret to say that I do not» Frieda/' he quietly 
rejoined. 

"But I do!" Frau von Eatenow arose and 
confronted her daughter-in-law. "I have made 
great allowance for you, my child, — I have always 
excused the moods and caprices from which the 
entire household has suffered, because I supposed 
that you w^ere truly devoted to your husband. If 
he allowed you to torment him, it was his affair, — 
he had chosen to have it so. But if you should 
dare, even in thought, to accuse him of dishonour,'* 
—she raised her voice,— " if you should dare to 
sully the reputation of the girl brought up beneath 
my roof, Frieda, good God ! I shall forget that you 
are the wife of my only son and the mother of hia 
children !'* 
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'^Stay!" said Moritz, gently putting aside the 
hand his mother had raised in warning. "Frieda 
did not know what she was saying. She does not 
mean it.'' 

The young wife sat still, ashy pale, a passionate 
defiance in her air. " Yes," she exclaimed, spring- 
ing to her feet, I do mean it. I know well what 
I said. Since Elsie von Hegebach has been in the 
house he has not been the same ; he has eyes and 
ears for her only. I should and do know this far 
better than you and the rest." 

" Silence !" the old Frau commanded, with such 
calm dignity that the beautifal mouth was involun* 
tarily mute, What did I tell you long ago, Mo- 
ritz," she turned to her son, \^ when you were woo- 
ing your wife ? — * Never weary in your training of 
her, or she will get beyond your control.* BTow 
you are reaping the reward of your boundless com- 
pliance, your foolish indulgence. There are women 
and children for whom kindness is poison. And 
this was a love-match! My own was not so, 
but I respected your father and could never have 
dared to insult him. All that is left for you is 
to pray your wife's forgiveness, my boy, and the 
chapter in a modern matrimonial romance is com- 
plete." 

You know perfectly well, mother, that I shall 

not do that," he rejoined, gloomily. 
But the old Frau only half heard him. She 
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had gone into her bedroom, and bolted the door 
ftfter her. 

"Prieda," he said, sadly, turning to his wife, 
** you have allowed your imagination to lead you 
terribly astray. Gkxl knows you could not have 
wounded me more deeply." 

8he stood before him, plucking at her lace hand- 
kerchief, her blue eyes swimming in tears* 

" Go, Frieda, calm yourself," he entreated, " and 
then let us talk quietly of this. Good heavens ! 
what could have put such an idea into your head V 

He was pale; ahe could not but see that she had 
wounded this true heart to its very core, but she 
refused to admit it to herself. She shook off his 
hand, and hastily left the room; she was bitterly 

abused, she was a wretched wife— oh 

Lili she sobbed, falling on her sister's neck 
in her own room, " it is too horrible, in addition to 
all other wretchedness, to have such a mother-in'* 
law! Big and old as Moritz is, he is still tied to 
her apron-string like a little child, and never once 
takes my part when she treats me like a little 
school-girl. But tiieu why should he f He loves 
me no more 1" 

It was a very disagreeable day, the one now 
drawing to a close, and it was followed by a very 
disagreeable evening. Frieda locked herself in her 
room and would not see Moritz. Lili announced 
this to him, and the eyes with which she glanced 

B 16 
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at her brother-in-law were those with which she 
would have looked upon a erimiual of the most 
desperate description. The children were scream- 
ing in their nursery, and when their father tried to 
quiet them his gloomy air frightened them. He 
went oat of doors; the air of the house seemed 

ßtiiliiig. He walked at last out of the eouit-yurd 
down the avenue in the fragrant spring atmosphere, 
and then sauntered through the gateway into the 
♦ town. The streets were still quite gay, the children 
were playing before their doors, neighbours were 
gossiping with one another, and the moonlight 
was almost garish. 

BaUoo ! my dear Batenow a voice exclaimed, 
and some one tapped him on tiie shoulder. <^ What 
are you doing here ? If you want company come 
into the Casino with me ; Bost is doing the honours 
of a bowl of punch to celebrate his betrothal.*' 

Captain von P. confronted him. Moritz was in 
no mood for such an occasion; he excused him- 
self on the plea of not being in evening dress, but 
finally yielded, and went with the captain. 

In the officers' luxurious mess-room a lively 
conversation waa going on when the gentlemen 
entered. The fortunate suitor was the gravest of 
the assemblage, with the exception of the Benne- 
witzer, who w^as smoking hia cigar (^uite apatheti- 
cally. 

What the deuce ! Herr von Hegebach,'' Moiitx 
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said, with forced gayety ; are you here ? How 
comes Saul among the prophets 

" I have been captured, as seems to have been the 
case with yourself, my dear Bateaow," he replied, 
drawing a chair up beside his own for Moritz. <^ I 
did not wish to drive home just yet; you know 
there are days in one's life when there is no rest to 
be found anywhere.'' 

Moritz was sileut; he knew what was meant. 
He himself, in the morning, had begged the soitor 
to be patient until the next day, — ^had told him that 
Elsie was so surprised, his proposal had come upon 
her so suddenly, — and had added everything else 
that is always said when the desire is to gain time. 

The punch was soon deserted for champagne. 
Boat was extremely lavish ; he had ^ such an ezcel- 
lent devil of a fLitlier-in-law/ who had promised to 
help him to arrange his a&irs before the marriage, 
— what difference could a couple of bottles of cham- 
pagne more or less make ? 

Did you send the anuouncement to Bernard!, 
Best V* asked the fat Beferendar, Boiling. 

"Of course,"' E-ost replied. "I hope he'll send 
his congratulations by telegraph ; his letters are in- 
spfferably dismal. It is inconceivable how he came 
to have all the woes of the world piled upon his 
shoulders." 

" His letters are a deal more cheerful than he is 

himself,'' said one of the young men ; " he positively 
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does nothing but work or play the fiddle. I tried, 
on my last leave, to get him to go about a bit, — else 

-vvhere's the use of being stationed in a fairly re- 
spectable town ? Devil a bit would he go ; he told 
me, with a grand and gloomy air, that aach doings 
disgusted Li in, und tliat he held the Tivoli Theatre 
in special abhorrence." The others laughed. I 
did not annoy him further/' the young officer con- 
cluded, iilliug his glass. " We cavah j men are not 
persistent.'' 

I positively and really believe that he is going 

to resign," another drawled, slowly. " I learned 
it really quite accidentally. He asked an uncle of 
mine, who really is a fanatic in the musical way, 
whether he really thought he had enough talent in 
that line to be really a success as an artist" 

*^ And then/' the Referendar interposed, mim* 
icking the speaker's drawl, " your uncle, it is to be 
hoped, replied, ^Bemardi, my dear fellow, you really 
are absurd ; you really scrape the strings fairly well, 
but really something more is needed to make a sue* 
cessful artist nowadays.' " 

Lieutenant von Rost, who was not easily discom- 
posed, looked annoyed. Such a fellow !" he said 
in a low tone to his left-hand neighbour. *^ It was 
witli the greatest pcilns and trouble that he was 
saved from committing a terrible folly, and now he 
wants to make a still bigger fool of himself; he is 
simply insane." 
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Bat his remark was drowned in the tumultuous 
vmA of his comrades in honour of his fidr be- 
trothed. 

" A health to Fräulein Annie Cramra ! It shall 
be drunk with three times three exclaimed one 
and another of the gay party. 

And a health to all lovely women !" called out 
Oaptain von and again there was a clinking of 
glasöüs. 

Mohtz rose suddenly* In the mood in which he 
was, he could not stay any longer in the midst of 

this uproar. 

Are you going asked the Bennewitzer« I 
will go with you, if you will allow me/' 

"Are you lodging here in the hotel?" Moritz 
asked in the hall^ while the twais of the officers 
still resounded from their mess-room. 

"Yes; but I will walk with you for a while, 
Batenow/' 

It had grown very quiet in the streets ; the moon 

shone bright above the town, and a delicate mist 
hung like a gauzy silver veil over the pointed 
gables, weaving a fairy charm about the outlines 
of the houses and trees. They walked along to- 
gether in silence; neither could find exactly the 
words in which to begin a conversation. 

"My dear Ratenow," the elder man at last 
spoke, " I should be sorry to have you, of all men, 
liiiaapprehend me. Your looks this morning made 

1Ö* 
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me fear that you do bo. I am not vain enough 
to believe that a young girl like Elsie von Hege- 
bach will fall with delight into my open arms, nor 
am I of an age to be driven restlessly abroad by 
the expectation of a decisive answer from rosy lips, 
or to contemplate suicide with joy in case that 
answer should be a refusal. 'I have endured too 
much from fate for this. The reasons which in- 
duced me to woo my cousin are only half selfish. 
They are to be found largely in an earnest desire 
to enable my cousin Hegebach and his child to 
share the fortune left by our uncle; and this is the 
only way in which it can be done legally. Buf* — 
he paused, and laid his hand upon his companion's 
shoulder — " 1 must add that I never should have 
conceived this scheme had not the young girl 
affected me sympatlietically in the highest degree. 
I say sympathetically, my dear Katenow. At my 
years passionate affection is out of the questicm.'' 

They walked on. Moritz was silent; lie knew 
perfectly well that this man was speaking truth; 
he knew that he could choose where be would, — ^he 
was still a handsome man, his heart was large and 
true, he might still lay claim to happiness in the 
world, and ye t 

During these last few weeks, Hatenow, I have 
continually pictured to myself the future/' the 
Bennewitzer went on, with a tender tone in his 
voice. I have seen Elsie's form gliding about my 
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solitaiy home, aud I have heard her voice charnuug 
my ear with a promise of happiness. I have gone 
through the rooms which I have arranged for my 
cousin Hegebachi and I have marked out on the 
map the vonte to be taken when I should unfold 
to those wondering childlike eyes the world be- 
yond the Alps* God knows, Batenow, it would 
give me unutterable delight to reveal to that 
youthful mind the thoueaud beauties of nature and 
art that make so fair a world, and " 

He hesitated. "I once travelled through the 
Black Foreat into Switzerland with my eldest 
boy, and I never shall forget the pleasure I took 
in the undisguiBed rupture, the iiuive wonder, of 
that youthful nature. I should like once again, 

to see Batenow,'' he asked, suddenly, is not 

that some one comino^ towards us ?" 

They had reached the entrance of the avenue. 
The dark trunks of the trees stood out in strong 
relief in the moonlight, and through the thin mist 
a slender figure was certainly hurrying, almost 
running, towards them. 

" It is a woman," said Moritz. " It is Elsie," he 
added, after a minute. Elsie ! for Heaven's sake, 
Elsie! where are you going? How you look, 
child !" 

She threw her arms around him. He felt her 
whole frame tremble. To my father, Moritz !— 
take me to my father !" 
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« What is the matter, Elsie ? Tell me/* 

He unclasped her arms from his neck and 
looked into her face. It was ghastly pale. " HI,** 
she said, with quivering lips. Barbara came to 
call me, and I ran down the avenue. Take me to 
him, Moritz.** 

He drew her trembling arm within his own. 

Come, my little girl.'* 

^'I will go with you," said the Bennewitzer. 
" Has a physician been sent for, do you know, Elsie ?'* 

She shook her head, and hnrried onwards. Her 
companions had much ado to keep pace witli her. 
She had on neither hat nor wrap, and in the un- 
certain light there was something ghostlike in her 
appearance and movements. She was at the top 
of the stairs of the house in the narrow street be- 
fore the gentlemen had fairly entered it. In the 
dim hall above, the physician came towards them. 

' " Gome in, gentlemen,'' he said, in a low voice. 
<^ I sent for the daughter. He will not live until 
moiiiing.'* 

They stood in the comfortless little room next 
that of the old man ; the moon shone full into it, 

and lay in strips upon the bare Üoor, iiecked by 
the tremulous shadows of the young leaves of the 
trees outside. " Tick, tick, tick, tick," said the 
old Bchwarzwald clock, and through the half-open 
door of the next room came a sound of stertorous 
breathiiig. 
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Papa !" a voice suddenlj shrieked, " do not go ! 
do not leave me bo alone, bo terribly alone !" 

The physician took one hasty step towards the 
door, then paused again ; the dying man was speak- 
ing slowly, brokenly, almost unintelligibly* 

" l^Oy no, papa, do not die ! do not die ! I must 
tell you something, dear papa. Listen ! can you 
hear me 

The physician went in. After a minute he came 
back and beckoned to the Bennewitzer. He obeyed 
the gesture, and his glance sought the girL She 
was on the floor beside the arm-chair in which her 
father lay back, her arms clasped about his knees; 
the old man's right hand rested upon her head, and 
his half-unconscious eyes were turned towards his 
cousin. 

It has come soon, cousin — ^but I am much- 
calmer, because — Elsie, your hand — I have done 
nothing for you while I lived, poor child — ^forgive 
me — ^and you were always good and obedient — ^for- 
give me, Elsie — make death easy for me — ^iife — ^has 
been bo hard." 

She raised her head and looked around as if en- 
treating pity, but the weary, dying eyes could not 
see the look, could not perceive what it meant. She 
only felt how his hand groped painfully for her own, 
and, when it was found, made a feeble attempt to 
raise it and lay it in another hand. The complete 

aud ßäcred majesty of death suddenly imprebsed and 
m 
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overcame her at siglit of the fearful change in his 
face, and, helplessly resigning herself to its in- 
fluence, she felt a warm hand clasp her own, while 

that of the djing man rested motionless upon 
both. 

Wilhelm, my dear Wilhelm," a voice spoke, 

trembling with, emotion, " I will protect and guard 
her, I promise." 

Elsie," whispered her dying fiither, yon are 

not left alone— no— poor — forsaken girl — no, 
Elsie " 

She lay utterly powerless, with her head upon 

his knee and her hand still in that of the Benne- 
witzer; a blood-red mist seemed to hover before 
her eyes, and she oonld not think clearly. Then she 
heard Moritz's voice say, " It is over. Come, Elsie, 
my dear little girl !" Some one helped her up, 
and she knew no more. 

When she wakened, Frau von Rate now sat be- 
side the sofa where she lay ; the old lady in her 
morning-gown leaned her head against the back of 
her chair and was sleeping. The beams of the rising 
snn streamed into the little room red and glowing, 
transfigoring it by their splendour. 

The girl started up ; the scenes of the past night 
flashed vividly upon her mind. Ah, it is terrible 
when a few hours' sleep has banished the sad 
present to have its weight of misery fall with 
double dreariness when the tortured mind awakes 
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to consciousness, only to be terrified anew, to be 
cnisbed once more to the earth ! 
She passed her hand over her brow ; was it true ? 

And ad if to convince herself, slic arose, and glided 
past the sleeping Jb'rau von Batenow into the next 
room. 

A strong draught of air greeted her ; the win- 
dows were open, and a white sheet had been spread 
oyer what lay upon the bed. She gazed motionless 
at it ; her heart seemed to turn cold, and involun- 
tarily she clasped her hands. Oar Father who 
art in heaven/' echoed throngh her bewildered 
soul, — bhe could not but pray, and yet had no power 
to clothe her anguish, her yearning misery, in words 
of her own, — *^ forgive ns onr trespasses as we for- 
^ve those who trespass against us." 

Suddenly shrill tones resounded through the 
room; below, in the street, the trumpeter was 
blowing the reveille according to custom. "To 
wake up papa's soldiers/' Aunt Lott used to tell 
the little girl when the cheerful notes were heard 
over at the castle. 

" Oome, Elsie, my girl, that will not rouse him 
now," said Frau von Ratenow's voice, as the old 
lady drew the girl towards her. " It is well with 
him, my child, and you would not grudge him his 
repose, would you ?" 
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Thh funeral was over. The gendemen who had 

attended it took leave of Moritz and of the Benne- 
witzer at the gate of the oharch-yard, where the 
funeral train dispersed. 

Lieutenant von liost sauntered across the road 
to greet his betrothed and her mother, who were 
taking a walk there, perhaps not solely for the 
enjoyment of the fresh air, but with some curi- 
osity to see the funeral procession. Frau Gramm 
was interested in such occasions, and Annie no 
less so ; a great fire, a wedding, or a funeral gener- 
ally found mother and daughter among the spec- 
tators. 

The lover bowed and walked beside Annie, but 
without offering her his arm ; he was not especially 
noted for gallantry, und, moreover, was determined 
not to spoil his betrothed before marriage by su- 
perabundant attentions, the lack of which, however, 
was deeply felt by Annie. It would have been 
BO charming to go along the street linked tenderly 
arm in arm, that people might see how much they 
loved each other, 
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" My dear Rost," Frau Oramm began, " have 
you heard about Eräulein von Hegebach ? Annie 
tells me that she seems actually paralyzed with 
grief." 

The young lady assented eagerly, " Yes ; fancy, 
LeO) I was there awhile ago, — she scarcely spoke, 

and she looks wretched. And yet she was only 
measurably fond of the old man. There can be 
no reason <m fond for such despair. But she is 
crushed. Can you understand it?" 

He dropped his eye-glass from his eye, "It 
seems quite possible," he replied, — two such ter- 
rible shocks at once." 

Two !" mother and daughter exclaimed simul* 
taneonsly. 

He paused for a moment, and then said, " She 
was betrothed to the Bennewitzer beside her jbther's 
deaih-bed." 

There was a double exclamation of astonishment. 

What luck that girl has !" cried the stout elderly 
lady in the velvet wrap. 

"It is astonishing, is it not?" Lieutenant von 
Bost asked, in a tone which left one in doubt 
whether he was serious or sarcastic. 

** Such immense luck Frau Councillor Gramm 
repeated. "That splendid place Bennewitz, and 
those fine carriages ! Why, last year Prince H— 
stayed there for the hunting," 

Annie was silent. She was thinking how, at 
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school, Elsie used to sit until she was almost worn 

out over her bookn, studying for the governess ex- 
aminations, and how plainly she was always dressed. 
Yes, indeed, she was lucky. Who would have 

thought it ? 

And thus the news of the betrothal of the orphan 

to her cousin was quickly spread abroad in the 
little, town, while she herself sat in her room, in 
her long trailing mourning-gown, above which her 
pale fiicc, witli the pathetic lines of melancholy 
about the mouth, looked ghostlike aud ethereal. 

She had not said much since that morning, bat 
Aunt Ratenow had talked all the more. Kor had 
she wept ; but she had gone about with a troubled 
face, had wandered from room to room, or seated 
herself with hands clasped in her lap and looks 
bent gloomily upon the ground ; she scarcely took 
any nourishment, — she scarcely slept at night. 
Ever and anon she saw before her her dying father's 
colourless face, she felt his anions groping for her 
hand, and the chain which he had woven about it, 
the invisible, terrible chain which she must carry 
all her life long. Was it not worse than cruelty to 
exert the sacred power of the hour of death — the 
stringent force of a last wish — ^to make a human 
heart wretched for life ? Father, you never loved 
me she moaned. And then she saw again the 
happy smile as he placed her hand in that other; 
she heard the last faint sigh breathed, as if the poor 
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breast were relieved of an intolerable burden. He 
died content, — ^he died calm ; and she must live, live 
on ! Oh, it was horrible t 

She had not yet seen again him in whose hand 
her father had placed her own, and Frau von Bate- 
now had not insisted further. Her mute, profound 
grief was too far removed from the joy of a be- 
trothal. But now that the funeral was over, her 
betrothed desired to speak with her who had been 
confided to his care in so solemn an hour. 

Frau von Batenow, likevdse in mourning, went 
tip-stairs to announce to Elsie this important visit. 
She had two sprays of cypress in her band. The 
Bennewitzer had taken them from the coffin before it 
was lowered into the grave, and had brought them 
as a last greeting from the father to the daughter. 

The erect old Frau knocked at the door a trifle 
less firmly than was her wont, and then entered. 
Elsie was sitting at her table, with a pen in her 
hand and a sheet of paper before her. She thrust 
the letter which öhe liad begun into her portfolio 
and arose. Frau von liatenow put tlie cypress 
boughs into her hand and stroked her pale cheeks. 

"Hegebach sends his love, Elsie. He thought 
you might wish to go, with him beside you, to the 
grave. The carriage is waiting. Will you get 
ready ? He will come for you up here." 

At the words ^ with him beside you,' the girl 
shrank, and a crimson flush overspread the pale 
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cheek for a moment. She made no replj, but 
gently »liook her lair head. 

Why have you drawn all the cartains close/' 
the old lady asked, "as if God's Bunshine were 
something dreadful?" And she parted the cur- 
tains, so that the dazzling sunlight streamed into 
the room uud encircled the girlish head like a 
nimbus. She had to close her ejes, the light was 
so pitilessly brilliant. 

" Look out, Elsie !" Frau von Ratenow took her 
hand and drew her towards the window. ^^See 
how the buds are swelling on the apple-trees, and 
how blue the skies are ! We must pay a due re- 
spect to the dead| my child, but the living must 
not be forgotten, and you have duties to x>erform 
in life. You must take heart and exert yourself." 

The girl did not raise her eyes; she grew, if pos- 
sible, still paler. 

" I am going down now, Elsie ; I have a few 
words to say to Frieda, — was interrupted just 
now, — and I will send your betrothed up here to 
you. At such a time as this the rules of etiquette 
are of no moment, and, besides, he is no young 
gallaut. Wlicu you eome back from the cliurch- 
yard come and drink a cup of coffee in my room 
with me. God bless you, child I" 

She was gone. In agony the girl buried her 
hands in her fair, soft hair. Was there no escape ? 
She looked around the room in wild terror: die 
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time had come for keeping tlie promise in which 
her heart had no part Oh, to he free l^to he free 
once more ! It was intolerable to reflect that all 
such thoughts were a crime. Mechanically she ar- 
ranged about her shonlders her little black mantle 
and put on her mourning-bonnet; but the hands 
that should have tied the strings dropped by her 

Bides,— there, upon fhe threshold Cousin 1" 

she stammered. 

He advanced towards her, and, taking both her 
hands in his, pressed them to his lips. ^* My dear 
Elsie," he said, tenderly, " the hour that gave us 
to each other was veiy sad, but sacred and solemn 
likewise,— a warrant, I trust, of future faithful and 
cordial affection." 

His voice was tender, but what he said sounded 
nevertheless formal, almost pedantic. The gi rl took 
a deep breath, as if of relief, but she was silent* 

Would you like, Elsie, to go with me now to 
visit your father's grave ?" 

She bowed her head in assent He took her 
sunshade from the table and handed it to her, and 
then lie olicred her liie arm. She rested her hand 
upon it scarcely perceptibly, and thus they left the 
room and walked down the stairs and through the 
hall to the carriage. He handed her in among 
the soft cushions of silver-gray satin, and carefully 
wrapped the rich carriage-robe about her. She 
had not hitherto lifted her eyes; but now, as they 

1Ö* 
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diove oü, she glanced upwards. Trau von liate- 
noW| Btanding at her window, waved her hand, 

A feeling of unutterable misery overwhelmed 
the girl as she drove along in the elegant equipfige. 
Bhe felt degraded in her own eyes, and hastily 
pulled her crape veil down over her face. It 
seemed to shame her to have the pure, clear sun- 
light shine into il 

She took no notice of tlic arm offered her at 
the gate of the church-yard, but walked hurriedly 
onwards. 

" Wliere are you going, Elsie?" Le asked; "the 
grave is on this side." 

Bat she had sunk down upon another mound, 
and her hands were clasped tightly, as if in ago- 
nized prayer. If she who slept below were only 
alive ! A mother never could thrust her child forth 
into a loveless life, — no, never ! 

He stood on one side quietly waiting. It was 
long before she arose, turned, and followed him to 
the freshly -made grave, where the sods were piled 
unevenly, — a sad sight, which the wreaths heaped 
upon it seemed vainly attempting to conceal. 

Here she stayed her steps without a word, with- 
out a tear. He took her hand \ she gently with- 
drew it 

" Shall we go ?" he asked, after a quarter of an 
hour of profound silence. She assented, and again 

walked on quickly before him along the narrow 
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pathway between the graves. At the carriage she 
hesitated; she would rather have walked. He 
silently offered her his hand to help her into the 
vehicle, and silently he seated himself beside her. 
He knew well what it was to return from a freshly- 
made grave. He thought lu r mournful, gloomy air 
perfectly natural, although there was a strange, shy 
gravity that was almost austerity at times notice- 
able in her demeanour. They should learn to laugh 
again, those brown childlike eyes, when they were 
no longer forced to look upon want and grim ne- 
cessity, when the intoxicating fragrance of a luxu- 
rious sunlit existence should be wafted around that 
pale face in the well-appointed rooms and the mag- 
nificent park at Bennewitz. She should find her 
smiles again upon their travels; he would first show 
her Paris. She was but a mortal maiden after all, 
and Paris — well, Paris is a word that holds a world 
of undefined attraction for the feminine apprehen- 
sion. 

She had covered her £ace with her veil again, and 
sat looMng neither to the right nor to the left. As 
they drove along, Lieutenant von Eost and Captain 

von H were standing on the sidewalk. They 

bowed, and looked aflter the carriage and the flut- 
tering crape veil of her who sat inside it. 

She has not yet learned,^' said von fiost, to 
lie back among the cushions like a grmde dame; 
she sat up like a chidden child on her bench at 
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school. Well, ßhe'U get bravely over that ; womea 
have an incredible talent for that Bort of thing." 
" Do you think she is positively in love ?" asked 

von II . 

Pshaw !" said Bost, examining his horse, which 

Lib servant had just led up. 
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THE ULi> iüÄU DISTURBED. 

Fbau yon Batejnow had meanwhile been with 
Frieda, whose mood waa unchanged and appar- 
ently quite unchangeable. She had scarcely ut- 
tered a word of sympathy for the orphan. Lili^ 
indeed, had gone up to Elsie's room, determined to 
be very measured in her condolences, but the sight 
of the silent, wan, wretched girl had been too much 
for her kindly, inconstant nature; her eyes were 
red with crying when she went down to Frieda 
again. 

"Good lieiivciis ! ^vliat for?" the young wife 
asked, fretfully. She has done wonderfully well 
for herself, it seems to me. Pray do not you begin, 
like Moritz, who alludes to this betrothal as if it 
were a general misfortune." 

" But, Frieda, no girl looks as she does, however 
she may mourn, who can look forward to any de- 
gree of happiness. Ko, Frieda, you are in a bad 
humour, and want some one upon whom to wreak 
it. Ah, I know you well, my little sister! She 
once robbed you of an admirer, Friedchen, hey ? 
For you never can seriously be jealous on Moritz's 
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account. "Why, good heavens ! he never so much 
as cared to look at auy one but yourself." 

But neither railleiy nor persuasion had aviuled to 
dispel the little lady's ill humour ; everything had 
gone wrong since Elsie came, and now there was 
no prospect of her going away. Of course, all due 
regard must be paid to her affliction ; she was now 
not a person to be overlooked; she was betrothed 
to a man wbo had always taken the lead in society, 
who was considered one of the magnates of the 
province. And Frieda pinned the fichu of her dark- 
blue silk gown with a coral brooch. She was not 
in mourning. What did she care for the peevish 
old man who had just dosed his weary eyes ? 

The old Frau presented herself with an expres- 
sion of such satisfaction in her broad face that the 
black crape on her dress contrasted strangely with 
it. All her liopcs for the girl were fulfilled I the 
poor little soul had really drawn a first-class prize. 
And how well she conducted herself! so self-pos- 
sessed and gnive, and yet with a degree of pride in 
her bearing! and how pretty she looked in her 
deep mourning! She had not once attempted, as 
before her father's death, to play the prude. Ah ! 
the glance of an eye that is just closing forever ex- 
erts a wonderful, a sacred power, and causes every- 
thing hitherto regarded as important to seem like 
mere child's play, Elsie had indeed been glad to 
grasp the protecting hand stretched out to her just 
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at the moment when the ship of her existence was 
beginniog to toss rudderless on the wild sea of life. 

^^She is a dear, good child, God bless her!" 
Sorrow for the departed was not very poignant in 
the old JFrau's heart One thing indeed grieved 
her: she would have liked to have him enjoy the 
delight of living for a few years in luxury; but 
here, too, God did all things for the best. Hege- 
bach and the Bennewitzer had never agreed too 
well, and perhaps he might have disturbed the per- 
fect harmony of the Bennewitz household. And 
he had always been delicate. Yes, yes, it was a 
blessed release for him ; he was at peace. 

With a very kindly ^good-morning' she sat 
down in one of Frieda's dainty arm-chairs, and in 
a loud, clear voice asked after the health of her 
grandchildren so cheerfully that Frieda opened 
wide her blue eyes in surprise. 

" Well, Frieda," she went on, pleasantly, " and 
what have you to say about Elsie ? Tout foolish 
fancies have been scattered to the winds by this 
time, eh ?" And she took her daughter-in-law's 
hand. Let me tell you, little pet, that a great 
burden has been lifted from my mind, — you must 
see that it is so, — and when anything pleases me I 
want other people to be pleased also. You must 
choose something very fine for your birthday pres- 
ent, Friedchen. Yes? Come, out with it! Lili, 
help her to make a choice.'' 
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The cloud did not yet clear from tbe young wife's 
brow, although her mother-in-law*8 words were 

promising enough. Mamma Katenow was mag- 
nificent in her gifts. 

"Tou are very kind, mamma dear/' came slowly 

from the full crimson lips; "I " 

Well, you shall have time to reflect; you need 
not he in a hurry. I thought perhaps you might 
like a little trip witli Moritz, — a season in Baden- 
Baden, a glimpse of Switzerland and the Italian 
lakes, — eh? I will take care of the children. 
Think ahout it, my dear. Good-morning. I must 
go and see after Moritz« He is with his lambs. 
Good-morn iiig, cliildren." 

Yes, yes, she understood how to find a tune 
for all to which they were glad to dance, and she 
knew that her words would never fail of their 
eflect. Nor did they here. The two sisters were 
soon sitting close together on a lounge, looking 
over the latest fashion-prints. Here was an elegant 
travelling-dress; how would it look in another 
colour, — say navy-blue? Moiitz was not fond of 
travelling, to be sure, he had to put up with too 
many inconveniences ; and then, too, he did not like 
the expense. Frau Frieda had no idea of travelling 
inexpensively, hut now he could not help himself. 
Travel 1 — oh, word of rapture ! Travel I Baden- 
Baden ! 

Moritz was really the only one who was obstinate. 
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*'Wliat is tlie matter with you, my boy?" his 
mother asked. ^< How can you take Frieda's stupid 
whimsicalities so to heart f She is in a fiur way to 
be perfectly sensible again." 

He looked positively indignant. You entirely 
misapprehend me, mother. I have simply ignored 
Frieda's ill humour, although I cannot help admit- 
ting that her conduct wounded me. It may be^ 
however, that there was some justice in her accnsa- 
üon. I waa perhaps over-auxlous «3 to the late of 
the girl." 

They were walking together across the court-yard 
during this conversation. The spring sunshine 
lay golden on the old manmon ; the huge lindens 
by the arched gateway were docked with young 
emerald-green leaves that looked transparent in the 
brilliant light; upon the roo& of the fiurm-build- 
ings long rows of doves were sunning themselves ; 
suddenly they took flight, and their äuttering wings 
gleamed silver against the intense blue of the sli^. 

A carriage rolled swiftly into the court-yard and 
drew up before the hall door. 

"The betrothed pair, Merits^" Frau von Bate* 
now said, advancing hastily. "Where are you 
going, Moritz ?" 

Her son only lifted lus cap from his ftir hair 
and passed on, with a bow, towards the stables. 
" I must look after Sultana; the fitrrier is coming 
to-day to examine her foot again." 

I n 17 
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Queer I'' murmured the old lady, quickening 
her 8te]^3, and reaching the hall door just in time to 
take tlie small, black-gloved hand in her own warm 
clasp, 

Elsie looked strange, — so stern and determined. 
Good heavens ! yes — her father, — hut tliis demean- 
our was unnatural; if she would only have wept! 
And she sat silent and erect in an arra-ehair in her 
aunt's comfortable room while the rest drank their 
co£fee« The glass folding-doors were open into the 
garden-room, and the soft warm air of spring floated 
in ; the sunshine lay broad and hot on the stone 
pavement of the terrace, and here and there in the 
room a single ray gleamed, a distinct strip of light 
in which millions of motes were dancing. 

The girl had turned her shapely head and gazed 
out into the sunshine with dry eyes, without speak- 
ing, \dthout taking the least part in the conversa- 
tion. What had she to do with it ? 

She seemed to herself thrust out from a JGäir, 
blooming garden into wintry ice and snow; there 
she stood, freezing, freezing to the very marrow of 
her bones. And the roses in the garden nodded 
their lovely heads at her and asked, Why did you 
allow yourself to he compelled ?" 

.And the swallows flew by, twittering, " Is this 
your courage ? Are you not ashamed V 

And she was ashamed ; i|enuine maidenly shame 
dyed her cheeks in sudden crimson. She started 
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up, and hurried out upon the terrace and down 
into the dear old garden^ gliding along the familiar 
paths with flying feet 

"My (leiir Krau von Ratenow," said the Benne- 
witzer, when Elsie left the room thus suddenly, is 
my betrothed ill ? I must honestly confess to you 
this mute despair makes me anxious. Can it really 
hQ oi^J^ the shock of her father's sudden death that 
has so changed her?" 

The old lady shook her head with decision. 

My dear Hegebach, the girls of to-day are not 
what they were in our time. Then they led fresh, 
healthy lives; to-day a degree of melancholy be- 
longs to good society. And, moreover, remember 
that the faneral took place to-day, and that, in 
spite of everything, she was tenderly, almost fool- 
ishly, attached to her father/' 

" Do you think so, madame ?" he asked, slowly 
settling himself among the cushions of his arm- 
chair in a rather more comfortable position than he 
had allowed himself in the presence of \i\6 youthful 
betrothed. " I do not know ; a short time ago she 
seemed to me a child. It was the expression of her 
eyes, I think. When I went up to-day to her room 
she looked at me — yes, you may call me sentimental, 
madame, but I cannot forget her look; it was re- 
proachful, appealing. I saw the same look once 
in a pair of eyes long ago. I shall never forget it. 
It was in Bossia. A young gypsy girl was beg- 
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ging by the roadside. My coachman, a rough 
fellow, struck her over the head with his whip; 
she never moved an eyelash, but her large darl^ 
eyes tarned upon me. There was a world of mys- 
tery in that look. Those eyes above the pathetic 
mouthy appealing, reproachful, — ^Elsie had them to- 
day when I went for her. And I — cannot hut 
think — must say that there was more in that look 
than grief for the loss of her father." 

"Hegebach!" was the rejoinder, in a tone of 
intense reproach. The stately old Frau would not 
admit to herself that his words caused a strangely 
uncomfortable sensation in her mind. She shook 
her head, and looked searchingly in the face of 
her guest, but she could find no words in which to 
reply to him. In her embarrassment she filled her 
cup to the brim from the coflTee-urn, rose, and 
handed Herr von Hegebach a cigar, and then 
asked, Where can Elsie have gone ? Let us take 
a stroll in the garden." 

They sauntered along Ihe pleasant garden-paths, 
but no Elsie was to be seen. Across the low wall 
they saw Frieda and Lili return fxom a short drive 
they had taken with the children, and they saw 
Moritz ride out of the court-yard; he bowed to 
them, and called out that he was going to the 
newly-eown meadows. 

"I cannot imagine where Elsie can be; she is 
a strange girl." And the old Frau called, in her 
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strong, clear voice, ^ Elsie I Elsie !' so that it could 
be heard all through the garden. 

There was no reply. 

^^I pray you, my dear Frau von Ratenow, to 
leave my betrothed to herself. She does not feel 

at all like talking. I can readily understand that.'* 

She walked on in silence. fTow and then the 
Bennewitzer paused and examined the budding 
shrubs, and mentioned their botanical names. His 
companion was too uneasy to respond to him. 

I shall be obliged to take an early leave of you 
to-day," he said at last, looking at his watch. " I 
pray you to bid Elsie good-by for me.'' 

" I will send for her, my dear Hegebach." 

"ITo, I beg you will not; perhaps she is in- 
dulging in the relief of tears. Do not disturb her, 
madame. I will come again to-morrow. Her 
mood must be respected." 

He requested the gardener's assistant, who was 
passing, to order his carriage round, then calmly 
went on smoking as he referred to various indif- 
ferent matters. 

"By the way, my dear Hegobach," the old lady 
interrupted him, what did you tell me was the 
name of Üie firm in Berlin of whom you ordered 
the betrothal rings 

" Haller k Company," he replied. " They will 
not be ready before the end of a week." 

" Of course not," she declared, " they h^i-ve such 

17* 
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a rufih of business. ThomaS) here, on J^'riedrich 
Street, could have made them qaite as well, and 

much raore quickly. But you are like all tiie reöt, 
Hegebach/* 

He emiled, but took no other notice of her re- 
proach. 

*^ 1 think I heard the carriage drive to the door,'' 
he said. Allow me to take my leave of you, 
madume, until to-morrow; and give my love to 
my Bad little Elsie." 

He Idssed her hand, walked lightly up the ter- 
race steps, and vanished within the house. In a 
few minutes his carriage rolled rapidly away over 
the stones of the court-yard. 

"Of course he felt ofiended," Frau von Hate- 
now, still standing at the foot of the terrace steps, 
said to herself. ** And indeed the child's behaviour 
is quite inexcusable. Good heavens ! what a deal 
of trouble we have with young people 1 She should 
have had my father to deal with." And she turned 
and paced the broad garden-path to and fro with 
an annous air. Very well, she would say nothing 
about it to-day, hut to-morrow It was highly 

unbecoming to run away in that manner, and dan- 
gerous, besides. 

" And what, I should like to know, did the Ben- 
newitzer mean by that story about the eyes ? There 
is no necessity for him at his age to gaze into the 
child's eyes like an ensign just out of his teens, 
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and that soft-hearted laDgui^hing air is not at all 
his etjle ; he neyer was so before.^' She passed her 
hand over her forehead, and a few minutes later 
appeared in the dairy suddenly, like a grim ghost. 
The housekeeper nearly fell down in her fright^ 
having supposed madame to be anywhere save just 
here: was she not drinking co&ee with the be- 
trothed pair! 

" Come, come !" the old Frau said, in her deep 
voice; do not faint, although 'tis the fashion uow- 
adays.'' And she went from pan to pan and looked 
into all the butter-buckets. She was not in a good 
humour. She could not go on with her knitting 
as usual, — the girPs pale &ce was always before 
her, and she heard the Beniiewitzer prating about 
her eyes. But there was no help for it, she must 
talk to Elsie, — ^in all kindness, of course, but it 
must be done. 

She rose to go up to her, but Moiitz came in, 
and, taking his usual chair, opposite her own, had 
so many things to say, so many matters to discuss, 
that she stayed to talk with him. His question, 
"Has Hegebach gone already?'* she answered 
briefly by, "As you see." And then he began 
talking about the new kind of feed for cattle. 
This was not the time to tell him of the girl's odd 
behaviour. 

Where is Elsie i" he asked, at last. 

"Up in her own room, I suspect But how did 
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yon bring yourself to intrust Sultana to the young 
veterinary surgeon? I saw him ccone from the 
stables awhile ago/' 

"I did not want to let ray pet wait any longer, \ 
and the district vet is ill/' 

<<Ah, indeed she said, but her tbonghts were ^ 
far away. Then the young ladies and the children 
came in. Lili was very merry, and <he children 
were full of play; there was laughing and shooting 
and merriment in the darkening room. When at 
last the little ones said ' good-night' it was qnite 
late, and the moonlight lay in dazzling brightness 
upon the roofs of the farm-buildings. 

Are yon coming to sup with ns ?" 4Bked Moritz ; 
" and is Elsie coming down ?** ^ 

"No, thank you," she replied, "Sophie can 
bring snpper here for both of us, £lsie is not yet 
in the mood, — ^you understand." 

" Then good-night, mother." 

The old lady rose hurriedly from her seat; she 
must speak to Elsie. She went swiftly up the 
staircase and lifted the latch of the door of the 
girl's room ; it was flooded with clear, white light; 
the windows were wide open, and with the moon- 
light the sweet fragrance of violets had found its 
way inside. All was still. ^ 

" Elsie," she said, very softly, looking search- ) 
ingly about the room. The girl was lying on her 
bed; the old lady crossed the room and bent over 
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her. Positively she was asleep I and in her hand 
fihe held a bunch of faded violeta pressed to her 
breast At the foot of the bed one of the drawers 

in an antique bureau was open, and hanging half 
out of it was a crushed white muslin gown with 
rose-coloured ribbons. 

She knew the dress, and she knew the buiu h of 
violets, and she could not but see before her the 
girl as she bad seen her on that evening, with the 
happy, childlike eyes. She stood there motionless, 
and suddenly a strange mood overcame the old 
Fran, — a mood to which she had long, long been a 
stranger. Was it caused by the breath of violeta, 
and by the nightingale's ^ linked sweetness long 
. drawn out/ floating up from the moonlit garden ? 
As though on fairy feet she stole out into the cor- 
ridor, and in a minute was again in her dark room, 
where she sat for a long while with her head lean- 
ing on her hand. 

'^Konsense!" she whispered at last, and, rising, 
went to the table where were the matches. Kon- 
sense she repeated aloud, as she scraped a match 
and the tiny flame burst forth beneath her fingers, 

I shall certainly talk to her to-morrow, and I shall 
speak my mind." 
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Qom! 

Early the next raominii; it riiiiied, and dark 
clouds veiled the rising sua, but yet everything 
was green, — and such a green ! 

In the out-buildings the maids were astir, the 
Stable-boys had begun to feed the cattle; but in 
the castle silence süU reigned, except that a light 
footfall echoed along the corridor, and a slender 
figure glided dowA the stairs, through the lower 
hall and the kitchen, and through the serFants' 
ruorn, into the open air. 

It was rather cool, and Elsie von Hegebach drew 
her veil down over her &ce, and went directly 
across the court-yard and through the arched gate- 
way into the avenue. The housekeeper, who was 
jnst going to the dairy, looked after her and shook 
her head. " I believe she is going directly to the 
church-yard,'* she said to a dairy'-maid. 

She had a travelling-bag in her hand,'* sudthe 
other. And then they went on to the dairy. 

At the door of one of the stables a tall, fair* 
haired man stood looking after her with honest 
blue eyes and a grave face. He knew what she 
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was doing, and he did not stir a finger to waylay 
or hinder her. ^^But whither?'' he asked, half 
aloud, standing there motionless until the dark, 
slender tigure disappeared at' the end of the ave* 
nue. Then he went again to see his ailing horse^ 
and to pat its sleek, shining neck as it gazed at 
him with loving eyes. As, after half an hour, he 
slowly crossed the court-yard towards the castle, he 
heard the shrill whistle of a locomotive from the 
other side of the town. 

"Farewell, Elsie, my dear little girl," he said, 
softly. " If you are acting wisely I do not know, 
but that you are acting rightly I do know.'' 

It was aboQt nine o'clock when Fran von Bate* 
now sent her maid up-stairs to ask Fräulein von 
Hegebach to come to her. The old Fran was sit- 
ting by the window as usual, and she looked very 
grave, and a little pale. She had passed a bad 
night, troubled by distressing dreams and all kinds 
of evil forebodings; that wretched white dress, 
and the faded violets, and Elsie's strange be- 
haviour had had their share in her disturbance. 
And in the broad light of this morning the old 
lady had been very angry with herself; she ought 
to have wakened the girl last evening and to 
have talked to her there and then. Ought she, a 
betrothed maiden, to give a thought to any other 
man? And who was that other? A fellow such 
as one might see a dozen of in a day's walk, with 
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* notliing to distingTiish him except a talent for play- 
ing the fiddle. Ao end must be put to it all, — ^kindly, 
of coune, but still an end. 

" Fräulein von Hegebach is not in her room," 
the maid came back to say* 
<^ Then look for her in the garden/' 
The maid hesitated. **I do not think, madame, 
that the Fräoldn is there. The housekeeper says 
that FrSnlein von Hegebach went to the church* 
yard shortly after dawn this morning.*' 

Nonsense I" The old lady arose* Wlien was 
thatr 

About four o'clock, madame, the housekeeper 
says.** 

"And now it is nine! Look for her in the 
garden." 

The maid departed. Her mistress sat quietly 

down again, and looked across the court-yard. 
The servant did not return very soon. The old 
lady would not be anxious ; where could Elsie go 
tof She would be found. 

cannot find the Fräulein," the servant re- 
ported, when she came back. Dora says she had 
a travelling-bag with her." 

Very well. Fräulein von Hegebach will soon 
return.** 

The maid left the room. For a while the old lady 
sat still in her place, then she went up-stairs and to 

the room pf the misßing girl. Everything was as 
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usual herOi — nothiag was gone, — except the little 
writrng-caBe, the crucifix above the bed, and her 
prayer-book; but these Frau von Ratenow did not 
yet miss. The bureau-drawers were closed, and 
when the old Fran opened one of them, there lay 
the crushed muslin gown, carefully folded. 

She will soon be here. Heaven knows what 
took her abroad so early/' 

She went to the little table beneath the book- 
shelves ; there lay a letter, — a letter, sealed I And 
the address was written in the new-fangled scratchy 
hand. The old lady had to take out her spectacles 
to read it. To Frau von Ratenow." 

She sat down, and broke the seal, slowly and with 
no haste, but pale to the very lips. 

"Dear, dear Aunt, — ^Do not think me ungrateful 
because I leave in secret a house in which such 
kindness has been shown me, such countless benefits 
conferrecl upon me during my entire life. I had 
no choice. I confronted you all defenceless and 
weary; I had only strength enough left to go. I 
cannot live and act a lie. I could not tell the truth, 
—could not speak it in words. I tried to do it yes- 
terday, when I stood with Herr von Hegebach at 
my father's grave, but not a word would pass my 
lips. I do not know whether you understand me, 
aunt. I pray Gh>d you may, that you may judge 
me more gently. 
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" From D , whither I shall turn ray steps, I 

shall write to Herr von Hegebach. I know that 
Iiis nature is too uoble to ullow him to refuse to 
release me from a promise extorted from me at 
a moment when my will was paralyzed and my 
strength exhausted by anguish. 

Farewell^ dear aunt I am, and shall always 
be, yonr grateful niece, 

Elizabeth yon Heqebach. 

<<P.S. — can at any time procure a situation as 

assistant teacher in J) . Have no anxiety for 

my future.'^ 

The letter fell from the old Frau's trembling 
hands. 

" Good God ! How can this bo 

Once more she held the letter before her eyes, 
lest she might not have read it aright; then she 
looked at the clock, and, as if burdened by a heavy 
weight, arose and went slowly to her room. 

She rang the bell, and with averted face said to 
her maid, — 

Tell my son I beg him to come to me/' 

" The Herr Baron is out riding/* was the reply. 

She went into her bedroom, and there began 
to gather together all that she could need upon 
a journey. But she was often at fault : she could 
not £nd what she wanted ; nothing seemed to be 
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in its place. She frequently put her hand to her 
forehead, and then she looked for her railway guide. 
The first train, via Halle, left at eleven o'clock. 

She rang again, and ordered the carriage, and sent 
to tell Johann that she wished him to be ready im- 
mediately to take a note to Bennewitz. 

Herr von Hegebach is in town. . I saw his car* 
riage early this morning," the maid timidly ob- 
served. 

Was everything bewitched to-day ? " Very well," 
she said. Bat anger began to stir mightily within 
her. This was the thanks for all her love. To run 
away, as in some silly romance, to reject, in incon- 
ceivable folly, everything, — everything which had, 
as most unhoped-for good fortune, fallen to her share, 
homeless as she was ! She compromised the house 
that had sheltered her. That gentle girl with the 
soft brown eyes, — ^where had she found the strength, 
the determination, to do this thing ? But there must 
he no yielding to her ; that letti r to the Benuewitzer 
must be prevented at all hazards. 

She went to her writing-table and indicted a tel- 
egraph to the principal of the institute at D , 

begging her to instruct Elsie von Hegebach to write 
nothing until she had seen Frau von Batenow, who 

was coming to D by the night train and would 

want lodgings. She sent off the servant with the 
sealed despatch, and wrote to the Bennewitzer; he 
must be found, — ^at the hotel, at the Kathhaus, or at 
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the Laud O^ce. He most not come to the castle ; 
Bome reaaoD most be invented to keep him away. 
Falsehood was difficult indeed for this honest, up- 
right nature. She tore up three notes, one after 
anofher. ELne had a headache, she wrote first; 
but, good heavens ! he would surely learn that she 
had gone out. 8he was obliged suddenly to go 
upon a short journey. Pshaw ! why and whither 
should she go ? He would see that all was not as 
it should be. l^o, she could not lie, come what 
might What was to be donä she knew not. 

" If Moritz were only here !" 

^^Herr von Hegebach's regards." The servant 
brought a bouquet of May-flowers in an exquisite 
holder for Fräulein von iiegebach, and a note to 
Fran von Batenow. 

Take the flowers to Fräulein von Hegebach's 
room/' said the old Frau, and then she opened her 
note. 

It was as follows : " It is, unfortunately, impos- 
sible for me, dear madame, to fulfil my intention 
of dining with yon to-day. I must instantly return 
to Bennewitz, to meet some of the directors of the 

M Bailway, the new line of which may pass 

through a portion of my estate, as I have just 
heard. Excuse haste. I hope to be able to pass a 
couple of hours to-morrow with yon and my be- 
trothed in your pleasant home. Very faithfully, 

^'HeEMANN yon HSOEUACH." 
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" Thank Heaven ! this is a respite." Frau von 
Satenow^B courage revived; ehe could start for 

D at eleven, and could, she thought, rely upon 

aid there from Sister Beata. The girl must not he 
allowed' to reject her good fortune thus. She be« 
gan again hurriedly to make preparations for the 
journey. Dear, dear, what a work there was, and 
all for such a wayward girl ! How she hated the 
railway, and she had to change ears at Halle ! Oh, 
Üiat dreadful bustle at Halle ! Suddenly another 
idea occurred to her. She heard the trampling 
of a horse, and went to the window. Tes, it 
was he! 

"Moritz!" she called loudly across the court- 
yard. 

He took off his hat and nodded. " In a minute, 

mother." 

And then he walked slowly towards the house, 
with his own peculiar air of good-humoured indif- 
ference, and she heard hira speaking to the gar- 
dener in the hail below. At last he entered her 
room. 

" Good heavens, my boy, how slow you are !'* 

"I beg pardon, mother. Were you in a hurry f" 

^* It is a quarter of eleven, Moritz, and — ^will you 

do me a favour, Moritz ? You know how I dislike 

travelling : go in my stead to D , and talk with 

Elsie ; she has always been influenced by what you 

say. Have you not heard yet, Moritz, that the 
o 18* 
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little goose has ran away? Or can it be 7 

Moritz, did you know anylMng about it?'' 

He stood perfectly calm as she ponred out these 
hasty Bentences. Yes, mother, I saw her go.'' 

^ Moritz ! And yon did not try to stop her, even 
by force, if necessary, from carrying out her senti- 
mental ideas!'' 

**No, mother,'* he replied. And he took up 
from the table, where he had thrown it, his riding- 
whip, and bent and unbent it in his hands, as stab- 
bom as ever he had been daring his boyhood. 
When firm in his own convictions, he was not to 
be swayed even by the mother whom he loved. 
" ; I had no right to do so." 

''Good Ood, Moritz!" The old lady fiushed 
with anger. 

"No right," he repeated. "Neither you nor I, 
mother, have the right — and, thank äodl under 
oar laws no one has the right— to force a girl into 
a marriage against her will." 

" This is positively enough to drive one insane. 
What fine phrases are these? Who forced her 
when she made her decision ?" 

"Everything, — people, circumstances life and 
death, mother. And her own heart cried out, 
* No !' But no one would listen to it." 

<^ But why, Moritz ? Can you see any reason for 
it 7 Is it not madness in her case V* 

" Season? Ah, mother, you need not try to dis- 
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cover that What is the mysterious force that at- 
tracts us to one haman being and repels ns from 

another ?'* 

You speak like a sentimentalist, Moritz. Look 
around you in the world ; open your eyes ; it is day- 
light, broad daylight Human life is prosaic, not 
idyllic, — a struggle, a pursuit; one must look to it 
to maintain a position here/* 

And that which sets all these wheels in motion, 
mother, is love, and you cannot banish it from the 
world by denying it^ at whatever cost. Lo\ e and 
fidelity, — ^we Germans have them in the blood, 
mother/* And he nodded his head gravely. ^^I 
cannot describe them to you; that needs finer 
words than I have at command. 

« Love !" The old lady stood erect Love !" 
she repeated. "Do you mean that insignificant 
lieutenant ? What is he, compared with the Benne- 
witzer? A nonentity. He makes a graceful bow 
and plays a littie on the fiddle, — voiJä tout,** 

I know him only as an attractive man,'' Moritz 
insisted ; " but what of that, mother ? That, too, is 
a mystery. Love has nothing to do with externals, 
with position or attractiveness. But ^ a nonentity,' 
mothe r ? Be frank; confess, how would it be 
if Bernardi were, for example, the Bennewitzer's 
son?" 

" Then it would ]je entirely different, my boy. 

Let us have done with this sentimental fiddle-^dk« 
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Will you go in mj place?' she asked, categorically. 

Will yon represent everything once more to Elsie? 
For — stutf and nonsense! — she cannot marry her 
Bemardi* He consoled himself long ago/' 

**Ab regards one thing, I grant yon are right, 
mother, — he cannot marry her, presumably not. 
That he has forgotten her I am not snre. I hardly 
think so, for Bosfs servant, commissioned by Ber- 
nardi, early this morning laid a most beautiful 
wreath upon Hegebach's grave. Go to Elsie! — 
No, moiher. I have told yon what I think. I shall 
not try to persuade the child." 
Well, then, I shall go myself." 

" Bo not, mother dear. It is not right." 

" Shall I give her reason to reproach me when 
she comes to be a nervous old governess?'^ she 
rejoined. I am doing my duty. Enough !" 

" It is useless, mother, especially in her present 
agitated condition." 

** Heaven helps those who help tliomselvcs," she 
said. You are the same dreamer that you always 
were !" And she went into her bedroom. 
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It was the fiame road by which she had come 
home, along which the expreas train was now bear« 

ing her with lightning rapidity. But then it had 
been amid the mists of autamn, and she had sped 
along in the evening, her heart filled with blissful 
anticipations. I^ow it was a morning in spring, 
and the sun shone pitilessly bright upon the oppo- 
site cushions in the rail way-carriage, revealing every 
worn, shabby spot The ütüe mirror in its gUt 
frame showed her a pale &ce with weary lines 
about the mouth, and that was she, Elsie von Hege- 
bach. She leaned back against the cushions as if 
exhausted, her eyes fixed constantly upon the fleet* 
ing landöcape. She did not see the outside world, 
glorious with the promise of budding spring, the 
youthM soul within her was so fearfully dreary 
and empty. 

Bhe had burned her ships behind her; she had 
no one now, not one human being who understood 
her, — ^nothing, nothing ! Even Aunt Lett had writ- 
ten in a half-sentimental, half-congratulatory style, 

speaking of the great happiness that had come to 
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her on the verge of the grave as it were, in that 
Buoh a lot had fallen to her beloved one's share ! 
Happiness! Bid they call that happiness? What 
was it? To bear a man's namei to share his 
worldly possessions) to have no need of care for 
the thousand material necessities of existence. This 
they called happiness ! And for this she must give 
up everything,— her freedom, her thoughts, her 
hopes, her very self, body and soul ! A nervous 
shudder possessed her: she closed her eyes. 

Never 1 never 1" she said, so loud that she started 
at the sound of her own voice, and an old lady 
sitting opposite her looked at her in surprise. 

She had cast down her eyes : she did not notice 
the old Icidy's look, — she saw before her onlv a 
crimson glow, and in this glow, now near and now 
retreating into the distance, the semblance of a 
liiua's head, with dark curls and melancholy eyes, 
and a black moustache on the upper lip, and 
through the rushing of the train she beard sleigh- 
bells, and around her breathed an odour of violets; 
and yet he had turned from her, he had forsaken 
her, because she was a penniless girL 

Suddenly she started. 
My child, are yon ill a compassionate voice 
asked, and above her bent the old lady's kind face. 

** Ifo, no, thank you," she replied, hastily, blush- 
ing crimson. I did not sleep last night, and 

Excuse me, — you moaned so sadly, my dear.'* 
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And the lady sat down again, and opened a box 
Bhe had with her. It was filled with fresh violets. 

My grandchildren plucked these for me ; may I 
offer you some ?" And she held out the flowers to 
the young ^rl. 

A little hand took them gratefully, but words of 
thanks would not come. The giver saw the black 
veil hurriedly drawn down over the &ce and be- 
neath it the violets pressed to the eyes. In a few 
minutes she thought she heard low sobs sounding 
Strangely, as if from tearless weeping. ^ Such grief 
in one so young!" she thought, and turned and 
looked out of the window. 

At the railway-stations all was bustle and con- 
fusion ; sometimes the carriage would be filled for 
a short time, and then again it would be nearly 
empty. Finally the old lady got out, and as the 
train moved slowly off she stood for a time on the 
platform looking after it. Bhe would have liked to 
see the pathetic, childlike face once more; but it 
was of no use, — the girl sat leaning back, motion- 
less as before, against the cushions. 

And then came the station next to the last, and 
then, — then her journey's end. Elsie suddenly 
found herself upon the familiar platform, in, as it 
seemed to her, a dream. Opposite her the mountains 
of the Thuringian forest reared their blue summits 
to the heavens, as she had seen them so many hun- 
dred times. Ah, those beautiful woods, that wide- 
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spreading, huge, lonely forest ! How joyously she 
had waadered there ! And just before her lay the 
clean, empty street, with its picturesque old houses, 
where quantities of flowers were blooming behind 
all the shining window-panes; and beyond, the 
dear old church, with its green, shady church-yard^ 
all unchanged ; she only, she only ! 

She walked quickly down the street, past the 
long hedge and through the garden of the Insti- 
tute. Not a person was to be seen, thank Heaven ! 
They were at work, — ^it was daring school-hours* 
The narrow, exquisitely white stairs creaked softly 
as the girl ascended them. How familiar the sound 
was to her earl And harkl the canaiy-hird, little 
yellow Hans, was singing shrilly in Sister Beata's 
small study. 

She knocked, and then, in her black mourning 
dress, and with her dark veil drawn down over her 

pale face, passed slowly across the threshold of the 
tiny room. 

Elizabeth asked a deep, calm voice. Ib it 

really thou, Elizabeth ?" 

And a little old woman in the habit of the Mo- 
ravian Bisters approached her, and a pair of eyes 
inexpressibly gentle in their gaze looked into her 
melancholy face. 

" Sister Beata !** she tried to say, but she could 
not; she could only clasp her arms about the dear 
old neck) while all the torture of what she had 
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gone through foimd Tent in a convnledve boist of 

tears. 

Thou art in mourning, my poor child 
My father," Bhe stammered. 

The little Moravian pressed her hand gently and 
led her to the old-fashioned sofa. First calm 
thyself, Elizaheth, and then we will talk. Come, 
have a cup of coffee. I knew thou wert coming ; 
a despatch has arrived.'' 

From whom ?" The girl looked at the speaker 
in dismay. " What do they want ? What does the 
telegraph say V she added, hastily. 

They wish me to prevent thee from writing a 
letter, my child ; and then — thy aunt will be here 
this evening." 

Elsie sat mute and trembling. " They will not 
let me alone," she sobbed forth at last. Sister 
Beata, help me not to be base, — as base as a girl 
can be. Save me, — save me from ruin I" 

'^Elizabeth, thou art beside thyself I" said the 
Sister's grave, warning voice. 

Elsie was silent, and the hands that she had 
involuntarily wrung dropped nerveless into her 
lap. She gazed searchingly into fhe passionless 
face before her. 

Sister Beata," she began, in an entirely changed 
voice, ^'when I left here yon promised me that 
I should always find a refuge with you; you said 
you could always find sufficient occupation for 

K 19 
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me in your institation. I have come to-day to 

remind you of ihat proiuise, to take you at your 
word/* 

<^Thoa comest at a very fortanate time, dear 

Elizabeth. Sister Angelika's position in the fourth 
class-room is vacant. " 

Wiih these words the speaker offered the girl a 
plate of inviting Moravian cake. 

She declined to take any. Where is Sister . 
Angelika T'* she asked. 

" Gone away to Africa. Elizabeth, thou oughtest 
to eat something: thoa art evidently exhausted/' 

<^ To Africa ? As a missionary V* 

"Yes, — she goes to assist her husband, who 
is to keep school in l^atal« The lot fell to her, 
and so she has gone. She left us three weeks 
ago." 

It all sounded so calm ; it was said as simply as 
though Sister Angelika had gone to church in 
some neighbouring village. Elsie knew her well, — * 
a &ir, delicate girl,— and she knew, also, that the 
community was wont to marry its daughters by 
lot. She had never reflected upon this before; 
now it shocked her like something unworthy of 
humanity. 

" And she went willingly, Sister Beata she 
asked| putting up her hands to her throbbing tem- 
ples. 

" Willingly ? That lay between herself and her ' 
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Maker alone ; but sho knew that it was His will, 
aud she went gladly." 

There was silence in the little room. ItB at- 
mosphere seemed to the girl oppressively heavy. 
Sister Beata seated herself at the table by the win- 
dow, behind a pile of exercise-books, and began to 
correct them. As she did so, she said, " Thou hast 
need to rest awhile, Elizabeth ; thou art very pale, 
and, to judge by thy looks, very weary." 

The girl shook her head, and, going up to her, laid 
her hand upon her shoulder. Bister Beata,'' she 
began, and her voice trembled, " you once told me, 
and that not very long ago, that truth was the only 
thing that could save us in our need and wretched- 
ness, — that it was the first of all the virtues." 

The delicate feminine head, crowned by the 
snowy cap, nodded in assent, without looking up. 
"Certainly, dear Elizabeth; thou wast always a 
good and honest child, according to our human 
judgment." 

"What I am going to ask you sounds strange, 
Sister Beuta. But tell me, there was no other 
. image filling Angelika's heart? — she did not carry 
a lie to the altar ?" 

Now the placid Moravian looked up. " No, 
Elizabeth, her heart was an unwritten page. We 
live a quiet, retired life here ; the passions that 
torture and sway foolish human hearts in the world 
outside these walls do not cross this threshold; we 
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know tlieiii only from hearsay. Thou knowest this, 
Elizabeth ; wherefore, then, thy question V 

The girl suddenly threw herself upon her knees 
beibre her, and hid her face in the folds of her 
gray woollen gown* ^^I wish I had never gone 
away from yon ! I wish I had never seen him 
she sobbed. 

*^ Stand np, Elizabeth, and compose thyself" 

The Moravian tenderly and compassionately 
stroked back the girPs hair. 

Help me, Sister Beata !" Elsie implored once 
more, gazing up with streaming eyes into the kind 
face; "help nie not to become base and to lie! 
Tell my aunt that I must write to him and tell the 
truth at all hazards." 

"To Aw», Elizabeth?" 

^^Yes, — ^to the one whom they have for three 

days called my betrothed." 
To this Sister Beata made no reply. 
Thou wast always my darling, Elizabeth," she 
said, after a pause, but canst thou be content 
here ? Reflect : it is not so easy, after a glimpse 
of the gay world outside, to settle down quietly here 
as a teacher, with nothing before thy eyes but duty 
and the hand of the clock that portions out thy 
hours. Tears ago a dear pupil returned hither, 
weary of the world and sick at heart, and begged 
me to keep her forever, — ^forever. At first all went 
well : she worked hard, that she might forget sad 
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thougfat«: the repose and regularity of this place 
did her shattered nerves good. But time passed 
on and healed her wounded heart, and health re- 
turned and lured her back to the fresh, gay life 
outside. She longed for it daily more and more, 
and at last she said, * I am going, Sister Beata; I 
must go. Here you creep, and there they fly.' 
And ßhe went. I do not know what became of 
her. I tell thee this to explain to thee that this is 
no place to come only to be healed of the wounds 
which the world has made. If thou aecepteat 
Bister Angelika's position, Elizabeth, thou bindest 
thyself for at least two years. Take this well into 
consideration." 

The girl was sdll on her knees, and a thousand 
thoughts began to career wildly through her brain ; 
before her closed eyes floated charming airy toi- 
lettes, lovely flowers, gay colours, upon her ear fell 
the notes of delicious music rising and falling 
melodiously, and the sound of laughter and song, 
— that was life ! — ^that was youth ! And like some 
colourless picture there suddenly arose before her 
the school-room with its bare walls, where life 
rolled on monotonously, — and she was so young ! 
The Sister's last words weighed upon her soul like 
lead. 

Hark ! from an adjoining apartment there echoed 
through the quiet room a note long drawn and de- 
liciously sweet; some one in there began to play 
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the violin, — ^the violin I She burst into fresh sobs, 
and clasped her hands about the fair head still re- 
posing upon Sister Beata's lap. There were thorns 
to the crimson roses,— cruel thorns ! 

" I have nothing any longer beyond these walls, 
Bister Beata," she stammered, I will stay with 
yon.** 
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THBBBwere certain rooms in the Institute where 

guests were received and lodged. The aecommo- 
dations at the village inn were very primitive, and 
from üme to time some mother in passing the 
place would wish to pay her daughter a visit. One 
of these rooms was opened for Elsie, and the one 
next it, the finest of the very modest apartments, 
was arranged for Frau von Ratenow. 

The train was expected at nine o'clock, and the 
principal herself went to the railway-station to re- 
ceive the stern relative, Elsie, meanwhile, sat in 
her little room, watching in indescribable anxiety 
the hurrying clouds, that now concealed and now 
half revealed the moon, which in return for such 
dallying tinged their outlines with silver. What 
was going to happen ? Sister Beata had heard all 
the details of her story now, and she saw clearly 
that the poor child had had no choice. She knew 
Prau von Ratenow well enough from the decided, 
resolute tone of her letters to foresee with certainty 
a hard conflict 

According to Elsie's calculatiou, they must have 
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already returned from the station. They were now, 
doubtless, sitting in Sister Beata's pleasant little 
room, holding in their hands the threads of her 
future fate, and arguing about what was called her 
happiness* 

Elsie ! Elsie V* called a low voice outside her 

door, " are you here, or not ?" 

She started as the door opened, and her eyes, 
accustomed to the darkness, perceived upon the 
threshold a short, girlish figure in a travelling-cos- 
tume with a coquettish littie hat crowning dark 
curls. 

*'LiU I'^ she exclaimed, in amazement. 
Well, yes, — ^good heavens ! it is I," was the 

rejoinder. I imagined I should find you, just as 
I do find you, of course, gazing at the moon. Of 
course, 

** Thon, moon, art happier than I, — 
Thoa seest htm whom I may aot see,'' . 

she declaimed, tossing off her hat. ^'Good gra- 
cious ! is there no sofa here ? I am tired to death. 
Oh, Elsie ! it was a desperate idea of yours to take 

to flight" 

"You came with Aunt üatenow, Lili? She — 
has she come V 

" She certainly has." The graceful little creature 
threw herself upon the white bed and stretched 
herself to her heart's content. All the same she 
would have been aitting ia btate at Halle at this 
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moment but for me. Moritz knew that very well, 
or he surely would have spared me this journey. 
The entire railway-carriage filled with mothers and 
nurses and babies, and in the midst of them, up- 
right as an Indian pagoda, Aunt Eatenow on your 

trail, and I Oh, Elsie ! why did you do me such 

an ill turn ? There is a supper at the Gramms' to- 
night, and I do so like stewed crabs with aspar- 
agus f 

Elsie made no reply ; she sat down beside the 
bed upon which Lili was lying, and gazed anx- 
iously into the face in which the large, bright eyes 
sparkled gleefully in spite of her complaints. 

<<Do you know, Elsie, that you really take great 
pains to provide the town with most interesting 
gossip ?" the little lady went on. " I must confess 
that when Moritz, this morning, brought us the 
astounding news of your flight, and at the same 
time ordered me on duty to accompany Aunt Rate- 
now in pursuit of the fugitive, I had no wish in 
the world except to dine to-day at the officers' mess. 
Their wine- merchant will make a deal of money, 
for men drink glass after glass of wine without 
knowing it wlien they are excited. And Rost will 
draw a touching picture of you as a nun behind the 
grating in the convent parlour, and the Bennewit- 
zer kneeling before it wringing Iiis hands, in a nod- 
ding plume, and a breastplate, and with his sword 
by his side, and underneath the picture will be, 
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< Knight, to love thee like a sister, vows this heart 
to thee.' Really it sounds quite modern, the old 
German. I should dearly like to know how such 
an idea as this got into yonr head, my sweet child.'' 

She received no answer ; Elsie had withdrawn to 
the window. 

"I cannot understand you," the little chatterbox 
began again. " I think marrying the Bennewitzer 
would be wonderfully ehie^ I assure you that if he 
had asked me — Yes, and thank you ; although I, 
too, have here" — she put her hand on her heart — • 
^^a long-cherished love. One must have it, Elsie, 
else whom could one think of when reading verses, 
— Geibel, for example, or Straehwitz ? Oh, it's posi- 
tively indispensable for that! But all the same I 
would have married the Bennewitzer. How delight- 
ful to have him see us afterwards fettered to another I 
It would make him feel quite Heine-ish : * Oh, love 
forever lost, — I'll not complain !' One need not be 
wretched very long,— only poets are that; but 'üs 
interesting, Elsie, ezcessively interesting! Elsie, 
don't be vexed with me," was whispered caress- 
ingly into the girl's ear, and two soft arms clasped 
her round. ^< I am not so bad as I seem, and if 
you'll promise me not to cry any more — do you 
think I don't see that you have nearly cried your 
beautiful eyes out, like the ^rl in the fairy-stoiy f 
— I'll tell you something that will delight you tre- 
mendously." 
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N'othing delights me now, Lili," was the mourn- 
ful reply, as the girrs forehead was pressed against 
the window-pane. 

^^I have seen Am, Elsie," was whispered still 
more softly, — " in the flesh, — as large as life!" 

" My — ^my cousin ?" the poor girl moaned. It was 
terrible to have to hear how he had received the 
blow dealt by her band. She saw him so distinctly 
before her as he had stood with her at her father's 
grave and had looked at her so kindly and com- 
passionately. She had lifted her hand then to 
strike this blow, but it had dropped again power- 
less. 

" The Bennewitzer? — the poor, rejected Toggen- 
burg 7 I don't mean him,'' Lili went on, clasping 

the trembling form closer. " We girls call the 
one — the one only — him, E'onsense, Elsie! don't 
pretend to be such a child. You are nineteen years 

old, and you have Ik en to boarding-school. But 
then*' — she laughed softly — "it was with the Mo- 
ravians. I always forget that You never learn 
anything naughty there ; their scholars are all little 
freshly-washed angels of innocence until they are 

eighteen. I went to Qt , and our school-room 

looked out upon the court-yard of the club-house, 
and every one of us called some one there ' Am.' 
"Well, I saw hm, in Halle. Elsie, do you under* 
stand ? lie had his violin-case in his hand, and he 
was dressed in citizen's clothes,— well, not so very 
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fashionably, but that is of small consequence with 

an officer. It is better in a large city ; he might, 
for example^ drive an omnibus in that dress with- 
out attracting notice by his elegance. Well, Elsie, 
wlidt do you say ?" 
Elsie did not move or speak. 
And I spoke to him, — don't be so startled, my 
dear, — Aunt Ratenow did not see nie : she was con- 
ferring with a porter at the other end of the plat- 
form. I was buying the tickets ; he was standing 
in the crowd, lie certainly is very handsome, 
Elsie. My acquaintance with him was too slight to 
warrant my addressing him, — I had only danced 
with him once or twice, — but there are fifty ways. 
I accidentally dropped my umbrella as I passed 
lum; of course he picked it up. ^ Oh, a thousand 
thanks, Lieutenant Bernardi !' He started. * I am 
in a great hurry,' I said, and mentioned my name, 

<Lili Teesfeld. I am going to B with Aunt 

Eatenow to bring back Elsie Hegebach, who is de- 
termined, apparently, to go into a convent' Oh, 
you ought to have seen his face ! * Tes, yes, a 
convent,' I went on, ' because she will not marry 
her cousin. Qood-by, lieutenant' So I left him 
standing there, and heroically made my way 
through the terrible crowd ; but just as I was going 
to get into the railway-carriage there he was, getting 
into the one just behind us. By good luck, Aunt 
ßateuow took her seat at the other window. I had 
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to put my head out of mine frequently to get fresh 
air, and he had to put his out for the same reason 
at all the stations. Aunt Batenow once looked 
across the nurses and babies, and asked, ' Are you 
talking to any one, Lili V Whereupon I looked at 

her with a £EM3e of such reproachfol surprise 

"Well, in short, he knows everything, and — I am to 
be kind, very kind, and very tender to jou. He told 
me that, just before I left the train : he went on 
farther. And when I tell you that he sent a wreath 
for your father's grave^ and that he is going home 
now on leave, I Iävo told you everything." 

Elsie wept no more. A brightly-gleaming veil 
seemed to &U around her. She opened the window, 
and, leaning out, looked down into the budding 
garden flooded with silver light; a nightingale in 
the old linden-tree burst into delidous melody \ her 
heart throbbed as though it would break. He re- 
membered her, he had talked of her on this the 
most miserable day of her young life. Ah, it was 
too much — too much happiness ! 

And then she drew back, shut the -window has- 
tily, and buried her face in her hands. Of what 
avail was it ? She was only a penniless girl ! 



ao 
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Thb little Moravian Sister Bat opposite the stately 

old lady in the simple apartment They were both 
flushed ; they could act agree. Frau von Batenow 
had thought to find auzUiary troops here, and had 
encountered, if not an enemy, at least a force which 
seemed resolved to remain perfectly neutral^ and 
which, while admitting the justice of much that the 
old Frau advanced in her decided fashion, yet had 
much to put forward in Elsie's favour. This placid 
litde woman talked like Moritz in person, although 
her speech was a trifle more unctional than Ids. 

There is no need to talk further, my dear Sister 
Beata," the old Frau at last interrupted the Sister's 
gentle discourse. " I see plainly that we do not 
understand each other. You may be right from 
your point of view, and you evidently cannot judge 
of my position or of that of the child. You pur- 
sue here an eternal round of simple interests; we 
live in the world, and the world demands its rights» 
— even of Elsie." 

But at the cost of a peace of mind that is be- 
yond reason/' was the reply. 

2S0 
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Frau von Ratenow arose. " I should like to go 
to bed," 8he 0aid. I hope that at least you wUl 
do nothings to oppose my intention. Elsie must go 
home with me to-morrow, — she musU* 

Certainly, Fran Baroness ; Elsie shall decide for 
herself." 

"I think I shall he able to bring the stuhhorn 
child to her senses,'' the old Fraa added. But 
tell me, my dear, have you a physician and an 
apothecary in the village?" 

Certainly; art thou not well, Frau Baroness ?" 

*' Oli, it will amount to nothing. I wanted to know 

in case Sometimes I have a twinge that makes 

me helpless for a time, and there was a terrible 
dniught ill the railway-carriage. liut we will liope 
for the best." 

But let me get thee some simple little liniment." 

" Not yet, my dear. If I need it. I have no 
confidence, aiter all, in drugs. At home I never 
let a doctor come near me. They are all not much 
better than my old shepherd, who can conjure 
and pray and charm away ailments. You need 
not look so amazed, my dear; 'tis true. I will 
not see Elsie to-night; I have had excitement 
enough for to-day. Tell her to come to my room 
to-morrow morning. The other little one is with 
her, I Buppose ? Well, then, good-night." 

As they spoke, they came to the guest-chamber 
prepared for the old Frau, who entered it, and, 
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without more ado, closed tbe door iii the face of the 
little Moravian. Sister Beata heard her groan once 
or twioe^as if she were in some pain and were 
stretching herself. She shook her head and went 
to the next room. 

Here Traulein Lili had taken her place at the 
table between the windows, aud was eating bread 
and batter and omelette^ and drinking a glass of 
milky with the appetite and relish that belong to 
youth. Elsie sat beside her, her ejes red with 
weeping, taking no share in the repast, and gasing 
at the tiny insects that persistently singed their 
wings in the flame of the candle. Lili's elastic 
little figure started up from the seat when Sister 

Beatii entered, and courtosied to the simple little 
Moravian as if she had been a princess of the blood 
royal. 

"I came to wi>:}i the ladies a good-night," said 
the latter. ijUizabeth, thy aunt wishes to speak 
with thee to-morrow morning ; she hopes thou wilt 
accompany her home. I wish to impress upon thee 
once more to consider thy dedsion prayerfully. 
Good-night, my dear children. God protect you 

Lili stared after her as she left the room, and 
then turned to Elsie^ who looked sadder than before. 

Elsie, is it true? — is there a kind of biscuit here 
called * brother and sister heartis/ and, when the 
dough is extra good^ ^united brother and sister 
hearts' V* She sat down, and went on eating with 
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a relish. "Please, please let me have a couple 
to-morrow morning with my coffee, — ^the ' united' 
ones, — it has just occurred to me." 

A smile hovered over Elsie's pale, melancholy 
face. 

" Lili, you are incorrigible 

"Ah, thank Heaven!" exclaimed the versatile 
little creature, "you can still laugh. Ah, Elsie, 
Elsie," — she kneeled down before the girl,— "you 
are all such pious people, and yet you have not 
a particle of cheerful trust in Qod ! But I know 
that all will be well with you,— I know it for cer- 
tain !" 

" You know it?" asked Elsie. 
" Yes." 

"How, then?" 

" That I cannot explain. It is in the air, — ^in 

the air of spring, perhaps, and iu the budding and 
blossoming outside ; the birds sing it, and the water 
murmurs it. Gome, poor heart, forget your woe; 
everything will turn out well." 

Elsie shook her head, and looked into the fresh 
fieuse of the girl, whose dark eyes were swimming 
in tears. 

" You wonder at me, Elsie 2 I have always seemed 
to you so superficial? I tell you frankly I did 

not take much interest in you, you were so fear- 
fully tiresome in your dreary musing over the loved 

and- lost, and so forth; you were so terribly passive. 

20» 
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But wlieu I saw you wan and pale in spite of 
what they all lauded to the skies and called your 
wonderful good fortune, I pitied you; and when 

you ran away yesterday, \'ou suddenly took captive 
all my heart, Eidie, That was something to do^ 
Elsie, — ^not every one could have done it; hundreds 
of girls would quietly have let the net be druu n 
tight about them and would have become Frau 
von Hcgebach. But now rely upon me, Elsie; I 
will help you, and Moritz will help you, and even 
Erieda is not so angry with you now/' 

Was she ever so?'' Elsie asked, in amazement. 
Why, child," Lili exclaimed, " where were your 
eyes ? Angry ? She was ra^ng — ^ra^ng with jeal- 
ousy of you — ^if Moritz even mentioned your name. 
The poor fellow had a hard time of it." 

Elsie's face glowed crimson. In a flash the be- 
haviour of the young wife, hitherto such an enigma 
to her, was explained, and so was Moritz's avoid- 
ance of her. She moaned sadly, That, too ?" 

" Calm yourself, my dear; there was a touching 
reconciliation scene yesterday between the pair. 
Erieda cried like a school-girl, and Moritz asked, 
'I)o you not see now, Frieda, how foulibh you have 
been?' And she said peceavi so gently, I never 
would have believed it of her. And, Elsie dear, 
you will come back with us to-nioiTOW? — you will 
not stay here ? It must be terribly tiresome among 

fül. ,these united brother and siater hearts. Yon 
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see I know the turn matters will take : the Benne- 
witzer will suspect something, and, when he asks 
Moritz, Moritz will tell him the whole troth, and 
then there will be no more idea of the betrothal. 
Come with us, Elsie, dear Elsie 
" No,*' the girl said, rising, — never ! I cannot*' 
Lili was about to reply, when some heavy ob- 
ject came ban^ng against the door into the next 
room. 

**01d people need sleep!" Frau von Ratenow 
called, in a voice of thunder. Stop chattering ! 
I am tired to death." 

Elsie went to bed in silence. Lili had a par« 
oxysm of stifled langhter; Aunt Batenow was a 
source of never-ending amusement to her. 

In the night she arose, — ^the moon was shining 
brightly into the room, and from the otiier bed 
she thouglit site heard a sob. Slie touched the 
soft fair hair scattered across the white pillows* 

Elsie, Elsie, are you crying?" she asked, in a 
whisper. Then all was still. 

Just after Erau von Eatenow awoke the next 
morning a letter arrived for her by ei^ress. Sister 
Beata herself brought it to her. 

Mer<7 upon ns t it is the Bennewitzer's hand- 
writing !" How did he know that she was here? 
And, good heavens ! slie was hardly able to move ; 
with dificulty she sat upright in bed. <^ My spec- 
tacles, please, Sister Beata» I can scarcely stir." 
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The little Moravian handed her what she asked 
for, and left her alone. All was still in the room ; 
the raBtling of the paper in the old lady's, hand 

was audible. 

There were but a few lines to read, but they 
made the face of the reader very pale. She put 
lier hand up to her eyes, and felt suddenly dizzy. 
All in vain,— everything at an end ! 

^'Lili/* she called, her voice sounding like a 
moan. The young girl eame quickly, still in her 
peignoiTi with her hair unbound. Give that to 
Elsie, and then finish dressing yourself/* 

" Are you going back immediately, aunt ? Shall 
I tell Elsie r 

Elsie She sat upright among the pillows. 
"What is Elsie to me?" she exclaimed, loudly. 
" They who sow the whirlwind will reap the storm. 
I hate, from the bottom of my soul, ingratitude 
and obstinacy !" 

Aunt!" Lili exclaimed, terrified by the eaqpres- 
sion of the old lady's face. 

Gol" she cried. We shall leave here in an 
hour.** 

The trembling girl went back to Elsie, who was 
just arraugiug her lair braids. Bead this," she 
said. *^ Oh, good heavens ! aunt is so angry, — so 
angry !'* 

The heavy braids dropped from the little hands 
that took the paper. 
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" Deae Madame, — ^In great haste — this must go 
by the express-train, — beg 7911, in my name, to 
give back her freedom to my cousin. Further 
communication by word of mouth, shortly. 

Faithfully yours, 

" H. VON Hbobbaoh/' 

For an instant the girl's chest heaved as if re* 

lieved of an intolerable weight. Then she covered 
her face with her hands and shuddered. " Elsie ! 
Elsie Lili exclaimed, clasping her in her arms, 
bat she extricated herself, and went to the door of 
i'rau von Batenow's room. It was locked. 
Is that you, Lili asked the old lady. 

" No, it is Elsie, aunt," she called, in a lone of 
entreaty. 

All was dient within the room. 

" Aunt !" the girl sobbed. 

Again no answer, — only the sound of hasty steps, 
and preparations for departure. 

" Aunt, only one word." She pulled and rattled 
at the door in desperation. In vain. She turned 
away, stood for one moment motionless, her eyes 
gazing from the window, then looked at Lili and 
seemed to try to smile ; but the tears rushed to her 
eyes. A sense of utter forlomness overwhelmed 
her. She had no one now, no one in the world. 

An hour later, Frau von Batenow, on Lili's arm, 
was slowly and painfully pacing to and fro on the 
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platform of the railway-station, waiting for the train. 
The old lady was in pain, as was to be seen in the 
tightly-compressed Ups« Bhe felt ill; Bhe would 
have liked to weep if she had known how. She 
could remember weeping but once in her life, — not 
when she laid her husband in the grave, but when 
bLc took a little erving infant in her arms away 
from its dead mother. ' But no, there ^ever was 
euch a thing as gratitude in the world.' And she 
began to complain of the train, which was behind 
time,— of a porter, who etared at her,— of the mis- 
erable coffee at the Institute, — ^and of her aching 
head. And Lili walked silently beside her, with 
a sad &ce and eyes red with crying, which she^ 
turned continually towards a pointed gable show- 
ing above the tender green of the trees, as if a 
window must open over there and a girl's head 
look from it with longing eyes. 

* I've nothing, no, nothing, to have or to k«ep, 
Bxcept my two brown eyes, with which I can weep.' 

The words which Elsie used to sing, — ^Lili could 
not banish them from her mind to-day. And then 
came the train. 
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OHAPTEE XVIIL 

IDLE SKEAUS. 

A WBEK later a gentieman sat in one of the car- 
riages of the express-train as it rushed past the 
lonely little Moravian village. It did not stop 
there, but the young man gazed after it from the 
window, as if it were the loveliest spot in all the 
green land of Thuringia, through which he was 
being borne so swiftly* Then he leaned back in 
his seat, pushed aside a violin-case, and took 
from his breast-pocket a letter, which he began to 
read: 

"My dbab Bernaädi, — You have demanded a 
letter or my life;* and, although I detest writing 

letters, especially those sentimental in tendency, I 
will try to satisfy your demands and help you to 
some peace of mind. 

"In fact, however, I have nothing very con- 
soling to tell you. I confess that even my stouy 
old heart is not quite comfortable when I remem- 
ber the evening of a certain Lall, during which I 
felt myself called upon to give you a little sensible 
advice. 

289 
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" Yes, it is absolutely the fact. Little Elsie von 
Hegebachy early one morning last week, left her 
warm nisst in the caBdOy the most careful of aunts, 
and a paternal fuiur, that she might, in the peace 
and quiet of a Moravian sisterhood, weep and be- 
wail — ^what I do not know, — perhaps you do. All 
sensible people — and you know how luany of these 
our walls have the privilege of enclosing — shrug 
their shoulders and smile. It is so terribly out 
of fashion nowadays to run away from a wealthy 
suitor. The romance of life usually begins after 
that litde ceremony before the altar, and is all 
the more piquant. The girl's decided action, how- 
ever, has drawn down upon her the supreme dis- 
pleasure of old Frau von Batenow, who, from her 
practical point of view, is quite justified in enter- 
taining doubts of her foster-child's sanity. She 
returned from her journey in pursuit of the fugitive 
very ill, and bad to be carried from her carriage to 
her bed. Even to-day I hear she is very little better. 

^^I need not tell you that ' society' in our little 
town, especially the feminine portion of it, finds 
enough to occupy its tongue in all this; and per- 
haps you surmise that, as is the fact, the name 
of Bernardi is frequently mentioned, and, unfortu- 
nately, with reason. ^This it is that bums my 
brain,' says the poet. For what is to be done? 
Such a pity for that pretty girl ! But, in the name 
of Heaven, who is to blame ! It is not your fudt. 
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nor is it her fault. It is money, money, or rather 
tiie want of it, that is at the bottom of it all. Why 
are you not a baron of the empii'e with half a ^ 
dozen estates ? Why does man need so much to 
sostain his miserable existence? Yes, why? I 
will stop asking; I am positively growing senti- 
mental. I cannot banish from my thoughts the 
little girl with the pathetic brown eyes. You 
should have seen her the day of the funerah 

^^Do not suppose that I repent having told you 
the truth,— cerlAinly not; it was my duty. Bhe 
will, it is to be hoped, forget, although not so 
easily as some others. And do not you hang your 
head; you cannot help her; we are the slaves of 
circumstances. Farewell, Bernardi. Yours, 

" VON Eosx." 

How often, how often it had been read I The 
young man put it away again in his pocket-book 
and gazed from the window, as if to to find there - 
the answer to the * why V of his friend. Number- 
less plans chiased one another throngh the young 
man's brain* He could have gnashed his teeth in 
impotent rage, — * the slave of circumstances' ! 

The train whisked past a station-house on the 
edge of the forest, in the spring sunshine, in the 
shade of birch-trees just bursting into leaf. A 
young woman sat on the door-step with a child in 
her lap ; her husband stood at the gate and saluted, 

1m q 21 
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while hia wife looked smilingly after the long train 
of cars. Suddenly the young traveller was pos- 
868fled by bitter envy. The children of the people 
can loxL'j and marry, and be happy; if they have 
nothing to eat, they starve together, as they labour 
together. And why not? Elsie, too, would have 
laboured and starved with him ; he had read it in 
her dear eyes. The children of the upper class 
drag about after them the heavy train of the obli- 
gations of rank, patched together out of a thou- 
sand bits of stulf into a magnificent garment, which 
seems to the wealthy most luzurioos and comfort- 
able, while it so oppresses and weighs down the 
high-bom poor that they can with difficulty keep 
it on their shoulders, although they dare not show 
themselves anywhere without it. Oh, no! How 
much grief and misery, how much hope deferred, 
how much self-sacrifice it covers I 

All this is so necessary that without this gar- 
ment society is quite inconceivable; this it would 
be ridiculous to deny. And, after all, the many 
carry it off easily. The few who stifle beneath it, 
— ^well, they must stifle, or finally get used to it 
Elsie will forget, and for himself—tiiere may, per- 
haps, be war soon. 

Elsie will not forget," 8 voice within declared. 
''Elsie will grieve away her youth, and that sunny, 
charming creature will grow to be a lonely, bitter 
old mald.'^ And he went on feverishly pursuing 
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his wonted train of thought. What should he 
do? Should he give up the army and try some 
other profession ? 

Suddenly Frau von Ratenow's image confronted 
him, aud the diamond in her ring gleamed through 
the dim room, as on that evening. ^ Do jou think 
that in any profession people live upon air? Do 
you suppose that when you have laid aside your 
uniform you can live like a day-labourer V 

Then he went on to speculate as he had done 
counüees times before. A merchant? — withnocapi* 
tal ? A farmer ? — to be nothing but a superintend- 
ent while life lasts ? An artist ? — to join the crowd 
who never attain anything save mediocrity, and 
who live in perpetual depre^on because they feel 
that they never can reach their ideal? It all 
sounded cruel enough, but it was true. 

He would rather resign and cross the sea; )>ut 
then there were his old father and mother, who had 
pinched themselves and saved every penny that he 
might fulfil his ardent wish to become a soldier. 

Good-by to all his dreams. Farewell, Elsie 1 
* the slave of circumstances,'— what can a slave do ? 

"He has come back gloomier than he went 
away," said his comrades, as they walked along the 
street chatting, the next day after drill, on the way 
to tlieir quarters. " Silly fellow ! he is still cling- 
ing to his blighted hopes,'' one added, smiling; 
inconceivable nowadays/^ 
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THE B£NN£WITZ£E'S SCHEMS« 

AuTüMK had come again. The wind was scat- 
tering the leaves in the garden of the castle, and 

the grapes on the wild vine wreathing the balus- 
trade of the terrace had turned purple. A small 
wood fire flickered upon the hearth in Frau von 
liatenow's room, and its occupant sat, upright as 
ever, in her old seat by the window, knitting, and 
lookiiig out over the court-yard. Her face was not 
so full as formerly: she had altered; her long ill- 
ness in the spring had not passed away without 
leaving: traces behind it. She had recovered slowly, 
very slowly, and in the summer she had spent some 
time at Baden-Baden, wishing herself at home 
all the while. Frieda and Lili, who went with 
her, — Moritz had stayed at home, — ^had been de- 
lighted to make a fresh toilette three times a day, 
and to go on excursions, and to take walks with 
newly-made acquaintances. She was content to sit 
alone in the garden before the house, where she 
could neither hear nor see anything of the senseless 
bustle and confusion. 
It was better at home. Aunt Lott was there 
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agaiü, — and ehe had learned to speak her mind 
very boldly whenever the subject of Elsie was in- 
troduced. And she was indefatigable in always 
reverting to this theme. 

"You must admit now, Lott, that I was right; 
fhe child in her wicked waywardness threw away 
her happiness." 

" Yes, my dear lUtenow, but 

<^But? I can't see any ^ but' in the case. As 
slic has made her bed she must lie in it. Think 
of compromifiiug herself, and all of us, in such a 
way !" 

" My dear Ratenow, how can you speak so ?" 
Aunt Lott would say, indignantly. " How can you 
refuse to read her letters ? She writes so that I 
can't look at them witliout tears in my eyes." 

Then there would be no answer, and the conver* 
sation would be over for a day or two, when it 
would be begun all over again and ended in the 
same manner. 

Aunt Lott corresponded very diligently with her 
poor darling. She told her every detail of life at 
the castle, and conscientiously delivered every mes- 
sage of aflfectiou sent by Elsie. One wish of the 
girl, however, she could not fulfil, — she could not 
extort for her one kind word from Aunt l^tenow* 
And whether the Bennewitzer too was not exces-^ 
sively angry with Elsie she could not discover with 
any oertaipty» 

21* 
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The BennewitEer was perfectly impenetrable. 

He came as he had been wont to do, to visit Frau 
von Batenow, and of late they had been playing 
chese together. He calmly smoked the cigars she 
oö'ered him, and ouce astounded the old lady by 
informing her that he now often sat at home in a 
dressing-gown and with a long pipe, like a veri- 
table grandfather. 

* 

Buty my dear Hegebach !" Fran von Katenow 
looked at him increduloaely ; in her eyes he was 
still young and handsome, although as he sat op- 
posite her she conld not but perceive that his hair 

was very gray on his temples. He never asked 
after Elsie. But when Aunt Lott, at Elsie's request, 
now and then visited the graves of the girl's parents, 

she always found them covered with fresh flowers, 
and the sexton's wife informed her that it was by 
the orders of the Bennewitzer gentleman. Aunt 
Lott had been quite glutl to hear this, and once 
had taken occasion to thank him. 

«Tor whatT' he had asked. ^^They are my 
relatives." 

Otherwise, everything was the same as formerly 
at the castle. Frieda had a governess for the chil- 
dren, and delighted in society and in dancing, as she 
had done during the previous year. Moritz played 
whist and had his talks with his mother. The 
apple of discord had vanished from the house. The 
light girlish tread was no longer heard on the stairs. 
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It had been pretty to see her go down the broad 
staircase, — ^it was gliding or flying rather than walk- 
ing, — the graoefol figure was at the foot one hardly 
kuew how. She no Ioniser sang her simple songs 
in the drawing-room or played hide-and-seek with 
the children in the deep recesses of the windows. 
All felt that something was wanting among them, 
sometliing fair and lovely, but no one spoke of this. 
Sometimes in the twilight Aant Lott would fancy 
that the door must open to admit the slender figure 
who would call in the clear, sweet voice, " Aunt 
Lott! dearest Aunt Lott!*' And sometimes Frau 
von Ratenow would start, when she too seemed to 
hear a voice imploring, Aunt, only one word, one 
word I" and her heart would throb with emotion 
that was half anger, half sorrow. 

Ko, if it were still possible to do anything with 
the girl it must be done by iseverity. The Benne- 
witzer was certainly of this opinion also. She might 
yet become docile in that melancholy habitation. 

To>day all was quiet at the castle. Frieda and 
Lili had paid a visit to the old lady to displaj^ them- 
selves in rich, rustiing silks and satin, in flowers 
and lace, in all the splendour of full dress, both 
attired alike in blue and silver, even to their pretty 
little boots. They had bouquets nearly as large as 
carriage-wheels in their hands, and the yellowish 
Gloire de Dijon decked their dark hair and formed 
their h(mju£ts de corsage. 
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Annie Cnunm was to be married to-day* 

The marriage was to take place at three o'clock, 
and there was to be a collation at fonr, and the 
whole town was agog to witness the ceremony, to 
see the bridal traio enter the church, where Aunt 
Lott had been sitting nnce half-past one that she 
might secnre a good place. 

Old Frau vou iiatenow was entirely alone* Her 
thoughts were busy with the couple that were just 
being married, and with what a poor makeshift of 
a wile Anuie Cramm was, however she might be 
loaded with lace and brocade. It was all such a 
commonplace arrangement, — a marriage without 
any point of interest. Well, they waated nothing 
better, and their lives would be thoroughly com- 
fortable, — perfectly free from care at least And 
then her thoughts flew to Elsie ; she saw the girl 
beside Bemardi, she heard her laughter, and in- 
voluntarily her fancy transferred them to the place 
of the couple who were at that moment probably 
taking their seats at the head of the richly-spread 
table. And suddenly she imagined this table in her 
own dining-hall, and she herself sat opposite the 
handsome pair, and— 

** What nonsense !" She cleared her throat loudly 
and began to knit. But the picture was so charm- 
ing it would not be banished. Can there be any- 
thing more beautiful than sueli a pair of young 
peopie devoted to each other heart and soul ? 
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**Te8, yes, Elsie was far superior to Amiie 
Cramm^ — but she had no money. Nonsense I One 
must conform one's self to circomstances/' 

Twilight gradually came on, A carriage rolled 
into the court-yard. 

<*The Bennewitzer f I thought he was at the 
Gramms'/' In an instant he appeared and had 
kissed her hand. . 

" What now V* she asked. " Is it all over?" 

" Oh, not at all, dear madame,'' he said, drawing 
his chair quite close to her seat by the window. 
" I only wanted to talk to you, to open my heart to 
you.'* 

She listened eagerly. At last he was going to 

speak ! Ah ! she could forgive Elsie ; she could— 
good heavens! — perhaps— She scarcely dared 
to follow out the train of thought. 

" The diiiucr was admirable, uud the wiue ex- 
quisite. One must admit that the old Councillor 
has taste. The bridegroom, however, is a very 
leiiiarkable man, very, for so young a husband. 
At dessert he left his bride and came and sat by 
me.*' 

"Certainly very remarkable," the old lady as- 
sented. 

"Was it not? But he really talks well. His 

views are sensible, and he seems practical." 

" He has shown that to-day/' Frau von Katenow 
remarked, dryly. 
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"Wliat? Ah, yes, yes! ehacun ä son gout! 
And he talked of Elsie.!' 
It was oat ! at last her name had passed his lips. 

" She had, in fact, sent a little present yester- 
day. Bat it was not of that that I wished to speak 
to you, madame ; forgive the digression.'' 

Frau von liatenow looked at him in some per- 
plexity. Could the Bennewitzer have taken too 
much of the * exqnisite' wine ? 

I do not know whether you can imagine your- 
self in my place/' he continued, easily, — I am 
almost afraid you cannot; but still — ^perhaps — 
women have a great advantage there ; they are more 
Bjonpathetic than the so-called sterner sex. I am 
80 inexpressibly lonely, I do not see for whom I 
work or for whom I live ; my entire house seems 
to gaze at me in a melancholy way ; every chimney- 
place seems opening its mouth for a terrific yawn, 
as if to ask me, ' What are we here for V This can- 
not go on, madame; it is injuring me physically 
und mcntiiUy." He paused for a moment. I can- 
not get rid of Bennewitz, and so I propose once 
more—" 

He paused. The ashes of Lis cigar Lad fallen upon 
his clothes ; he snapped them oü' with his fingers* 

" To marry—" the old lady eagerly completed 
his sentence. 

No r' he said, curtly, and leaned back in his 
chair. 
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Frau von Ratenow started and stared at bim. It 
had grown quite dark; she could only see that he 
was gazing past her out of the window. 

" IS^o V* 

« Assuredly not, madame. I am thinking of 
doing something else, — of an arrangement that 
will not so closely involve my individuality, and in 
which I need fear no repulse^ — ^for that is painful. 
You know no haman being is entirely without 
vanity, and, reason witli ourselves as we may, some 
slight sting will remain/' 

The old lady sat in breathless expectation. 

" I am going to try once more to connect a 
young life with my own, but in another way, — 
am going to adopt a child/' 

It all flashed upon the old Frau like lightning. 

"Hegebach, you will, you can V she ex- 
claimed, delightedly. Then she paused. ^^But, 
good heavens! according to the will girls cannot 
inherit V she said, doubtfully. 

Girls f Who said anything about a girl he 
asked. 

There was no answer, only a sound of quickened 
breathing. Of course the man was quite right. 

Oh, why had Elsie conducted herself so unwar- 
rantably? But it was bitter, bitter I Oh, the 
wretched child t 

" "What do you say to my scheme, madame ?" 

*^ Excellent I" she replied, with an effort, and pity 
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for the poor girl, who would now undoubtedly be 
forced to push her own way through life, almost 
eztiDgnished all anger in her heart 

" Now, the next tiling is to find him," said the 
Bennewitser. 

Yon will have many applieants fix>m whom to 
make your choice." 

Oh, of eonrae V* he laughed. Money and 
land will lore Ihem forth as the rain does mush- 
rooms. It would be refreshing indeed to find any 
one to say * no/— eh ? Well, at all events, madame, 
I shall submit my choice to you for your approba- 
tion, and I shall begin mj search immediately. By 
the way, how is my cousin V 

"I — I do not know. Well, I suppose," Prau 
von Batenow replied. The Bennewitzer's conduct 
to-day made her positively indignant 

" Good heavens, madame ! you are not angry 
with her still ? That is not right of you ; indeed 
it is not Do you know that I have mentally asked 
forgiveness of the child a thousand times for our 
sins against her ? Yes, ours, I say, madame, — you 
and my cousin Hegebach and L Our only excuse 
is that we meant well." 

" What good did that do her V echoed through 
the old Fran's soul. 

" I must take mj Icuve of you now." He arose. 
" And you think I am right, do you not ? We all 
need something to cling to in our old age/' 
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'^Yes, yes, my dear Hegebach; and may yoa 

never repent it 
When the door had closed behind him, the old 

lady remained standing in the middle of the room. 
'^He has either taken a little too much wine or 
he is getting something of the Hegebach craze 
in his old age. They all have a craze, the Ilege- 

bachs. Heaven knows! ^" 

That same evening she wrote a letter to Elsie. 
Poor child ! To lose everything in this way ! But 
it was her own fault. The letter was a wonderful 
composition, half reproachful, half tender, and con- 
tained an entreaty that the girl would return to the 
castle. 

The old Frau never closed her eyes that night. 
For the next few days she was very thoughtful and 
silent, and scarcely spoke at table, where the chief 
subject of conversation was the Bennewitzer's new 
scheme. 

The man is perfectly right," said Horitz. It 
is quite natural that he should wish to leave his 

estate to some one of whom he is fond, and to 
whom he is bound by some legal tie, else it will 
revert to the state. But he might have given Elsie 
something for pin-money out of his private prop- 
ertgr," he added. 

" Yes," Aunt Lott chimed in, " it is an ignoble 
revenge to take to leave her destitute ; he is^ after 
all, her cousin." 

22 
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^' As if Slsie would take his money And the 
speaker, Lili, curled her lip in disdain. 

OhoT' said Fran von Batenow, who had been 
silent nnlil then, '^she knows well by this time 
what it means to depend upon her own exertions; 
she wonld take it gladly. Bat he wonld be afool to 
give it to her, I think." 

"No, mother, you do not think that/' said 
Moritz, taking her hand. 



* 
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Frau von Ratenow ordered her carriage imme- 
diately after dinner. It drove up to the hall door 
at tliat hour, greatly to her son's surprise. 

" Where are you going, mother ?" he asked, as 
the old lady in her furs and hood— the autumn day 
was very cold — appeared at tlie door, followed by 
her maid carrying a rag and a foot-mufil 

am going to drive/' she answered, curtly. 

Moritz made no further remark, — he knew his 
mother too well ; she had some scheme in her head* 
He helped her respectfully into her carriage, but 
he could not repress a smile. The weather was not 
of a kind to tempt any one to take a drive* 

The carriage rolled out of the court-yard. Frau 
von Ratenow was busy in disposing her wraps about 
her. At the city gate she threw off her rug and 
put her head out of the window : Drive along the 
road to B , Hans, and go a little faster.** 

The vehicle sped along the road she had desig- 
nated, the young fruit-trees on each side of it flew 
past. As the solitary occupant of the carriage looked 
from the window the autumn wind rattled at the 
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panes, and far in the distance the slender spire 
of the church at B appeared above a forest of 
oaks. Eyerything looked dreary and inhoBpitable. 
All was autumnal decay beneath the cloudy skies. 

Just this side of B Frau von Eatenow ordered 

Hans to halt 

" Is that the Bennewitzer road ?" she asked. 
It is, madame." 

« Turn into it, Hans." 

Haus turned into it, and drove on very quickly, 
for the rain was beginning to fall and the black 
clonds foretold a heavy shower. In ten minutes 
the carriage drew up before the imposing old 
gabled mansion. A servant instantly appeared, and 
helped the visitor to alight. 

It is I, Lieben/' she nodded to the astonished 
old man. Ib your master at home V 

He is. Will the Frau Barouess be pleased to 
walk in V 

<^ You can rest the horses for a wbUe, Hans," she 

said to her coachman, and then she entered the 
house. She had been quite familiar with it for- 
merly, but now it surprised her by its air of 
luxury and elegance. What wonders the Benne- 
witzer had wrought with the old house in the 
course of years! The estate had become most 
valuable under his management. 

Stupid girir' she muttered to herself, as she 
entered a drawing-room filled with everything that 
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comfort aud taste could suggest and that ample 
means could supply. 

I will tell my master," the servant whispered, 
pushing one of the brown satin arm-chairs in front 
of the fire. He is engaged just at present." 

Prau von Batenow sat down and contemplated 
the large portrait above the chimney-piece. " His 
first wife/' she said to herself. Hegebaoh always 
had good taste/' she thought further, gazing at the 
charming figure that seemed about to step from the 
frame towards her. The form was nobly propor- 
tioned, dressed in gauzy white, with the head 
slightly turned so tliat the face showed in profile ; 
in the background the Bennewitz homestead was 
visible auioug the trees. Upon the chimiiey-piece, 
at the foot of the portrait, stood a beautiful china 
bowl filled with magnificent roses. 

He certainly loved her very much, the old Frau 
thought, and then she refiected upon whether it 
would not be rather difiicult for a successor to share 
her husband's attentions with a dead wife. No, he 
did not really want to marry. 

She started up from her revery; there was a 
sound of loud talking in the next room, aud im- 
mediately the door opened, and a lady about forty 
years of age entered, followed by a handsome, 
slender youth of fifteen. They passed Frau von 
Batenow with a silent bow, and the old lady looked 
after them in puzzled surprise. Suddenly she 
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nodded her hcad| and murmured, Ah, indeed 
SB if she had discoyered something quite important, 
bat not exactly agreeable. In a moment she was 
overcome by a sense of disappointment; she seemed 
to herself to have come hither upon a bootless 
errand ; any suggestion of hers would be quite 
superfluous. 

Then the Bennewitzer appeared, and respectfully 
kissed her baud. 

My dear Prau von Katenow, to what do I owe 
the rare pleasure of itds visit?'' 

" I do not wonder that you ask, Hegebach. It 
is indeed strange, is it not, that I should burst in 
upon you thus 

" It is delightful, madame.'* 

He begged her to sit down again, and took a 
chair opposite her. 

" I will not detain you long, Hegebach. I am 
afraid I disturbed you in — in — ^business of impor- 
tance.** 

"Not at all; there is no hurry itbout the a^ir,'* 
he replied. 

**The boy is very handsome, Hegel)acb." 
The one who just passed through the room?** 
he asked. " Ah, a splendid fellow !** 

He is, indeed," she assented. Then there was 
a pause. The Bennewitzer walked to the bell. 

I am very glad, dear madame,**'he began, when 
he returned to his seat, " that you have come. I 
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should elsei poBsibly, liave driven ovc^r to see yoa« 
I am restless and agitated, — yoa know on wha4 
account. It is a step that cannot be lightly taken. 
Suddenly to bring a stranger into one's home, — 

to expect from him all that which only the ties of 
blood usually justify one in demanding, — to bind 
one^s self to give and to be to this stranger all that 

one lias beeu to one's own children, — it is some- 
thing most strange, madame, and, I can assure you, 
fiff from easy." 

The old lady nodded. Ilcr thoughts were still 
busy with the handsome boy who had passed through 
the room. She could not endure the uncertainty 
any longer. " Excuse me, Hegehach," she began, 
with a deep-drawn breath, but was not that hand- 
some fellow a candidate for the position of yoiir 
adopted son 

« Who r 

" The one who, with his mother, passed 

" Oh, no, no, madame ! I am, indeed, his guar- 
dian, and take a lively interest in him, — ^he was 

my poor Heinrich's best friend ; but ** 

J'orgive me, Ilegebach,'' f rau von Batenow 
breathed freely. 

"But I liLivu otluM' ai'raiigemeuU iu view, and 
am hourly expecting tidings." 

Again the old lady was disconcerted. *^Well, 
my dear Hegebach, I w'ldi you ull success!" She 
rose hastily, — ^it was growing dark. -."X^must 
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hurry home, — ^thej do not know where I am. And 
there ia no need to stay here any longer Par- 
don me, Hegebach, I came to suggest to you — I 
— I had a plan, but it is too late. Do not take it 
amies, HegebaclL^' 

He did not reply ; in the quiet room all that was 
heard was the rustle of her heavy silk gown as she 
buttoned her mantle, and the low tick of the clock. 

"Adieu, Hegebach. Yon know old women 
always like to thrust their noses in other people's 
affairs, but I meant well." 

He followed her silently to the door. " "Why are 
yon in sudi a hurry V* he asked, at last, eagerly* 

Will you not take some refreshment?'' 

She thanked him, but declined, and she had 
her hand on the latch of the door, when she re- 
treated a step ; the old servant entered, carrying a 
lamp, and handed his master a despatch. 

^< One moment, dear madame,'' the Bennewitzer 
begged earnestly, and, going to the light, he opened 
the envelope. Bead it,'' he then said, handing it 
to her. *^ I am again unfortunate." 

She put up her eye-glass and read : 

Üeiuses. Have plead in vain. 

"VON BOST." 

"What does this mean?'' she asked, quickly. 
" A refusal from the son of my choice.'' He had 
changed colour. 
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Frau von Eatenow stared at the despatch; the 
room grew dim before her eyes; she read the date, 
and the name of the place whence the despatch had 
beea sent, then the signature. A tempest of delight 
stirred in her heart 
^< And you have set your heart on this one V* 
" On this one, this very one, — my whole heart,'* 
he said. 

Empower me, HegebacK Yon do not know 

him well. Let me 

^^I hardly know him at all," he interposed. 
*<One thing alone decided me to choose him, 
the—" 

Hegebach 1" The old Frau went np to him 

as he stood by the table with one hand leaning 
lightly upon it, as if reflecting profoundly. " Hege- 
bach !" She tried to go on, but suddenly began to 
cry. It was for pure joy, but she was vexed that 
the tears would well forth so irrepressibly ; nothing 
irritated her more than to be found out so over- 
come by the melting mood. She resolutely dried 
her eyes, and began to scold : And I was going 
to give you the slip, Hegebach. lipon my word, 
you are a sly one. But you find yourself at a stand- - 
stilL Ah, 'tis always so when two of the so-called 
sterner sex put their heads together to do some- 
thing particularly wise. Rost ! What arguments 
could he have brought forward 7 Could you not 
have found a better ambassador ? And why was I 
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to know nothing of all this? Come, confess, if 
you please, Hegebach." 
He smiled. We wanted to eurprise yon, ma- 

(Jamc ; you uuvur would liiive tliouglit o£ tliis one." 

Indeed!" she asked, laughing in the midst of 
her teara. Nevertheless, old Fraa Batenow most 
he called in to aid in tlie matter." 

Aud this was quite true. Late that evening, 
Moritz shook his head upon learning that his mother 
was going to start upon a journey the next day. She 
did so, however, returning three days afterwards. 
Then the Bennewitzer came, and they started off 
together. This time they made no secret of their 
destination, — ^they were going to Berlin. 

" Is mamma hent on providing the Bennewitzer 
with a son, since there ^^as no helping him to a 
wife V asked Frieda. But there's one thing I 
cannot understand, Moritz." 

" And that is ?" 
Why, I understood mamma's efforts to many 
him, — thev were all on Elsie'd account. But I can- 
not see why she is so interested in his adopting a 
son ; that puzzles me. It is no affiur of hers, is it, 
Moritz 

Moritz was so disagreeable as to make no reply. 
He only whistled sofUy to himself. 

That evening the newly-married von Kosts paid 
a visit at the castle. It rained and stormed, and 
Frieda's blue houdoir was most luxorious. 
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They liad returned very soon from their wedding- 
trip. Annie bad been everywhere before, and the 
weather was extremely bad. Besides, Best had ar- 
ranged 80 strange a programme. Instead of going 
to Vienna^ he had taken his bride to the obscure 

town of H , and there he had disappeared for an 

entire half-day, — " to buy a horse," he afterwards 
informed Annie. For a cavalry officer nothing, not 
even his honey-moon, conld interfere with a trans- 
action of this nature. And then — ^Annie told of 
it half langhing, half vexed — the monster had put 
the climax upon his conduct by taking her to 
Berlin, — to Berlin, which I know as well as I do 
my native place. Bnt there my patience gaye out 
And we saw Erau von lUteuow tliore, too," öhe 
added. 

^<Yes, mamma is there upon some secret mis- 
sion." And Frieda shook her liciid. 

The Bennewitzer was in Berlin, too," said 
Annie. 

"And Bernardi sends his regards to you all,'* 
the bridegroom added, sticking his eye-glass in his 
eye to observe Frieda. 

"From Berlin?" she exclaimed, in unfeigned 
surprise. 

Moritz laughed gently, and then took his leave 
of his guests, — ^he was going to tlie railway-station 
for his mother. 

" Well, my boy," she said, as, an hour afterwards, 
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•he BBt bedde her son in the carriage, rolling 

öwillly through the dark, wiatry night to the cas- 
tle» ^* now it is all right But there waa no end 
of tronhle in every way. Why, Moritz, Hegebach 
was forced to see the Emperor himself! Certainly 
men have shown wonderful ingenuity in devising , 
laws to make life as difficult as possible. In a 
couple of weeks, Moritz, the Bennewitzer will have 
a son, — and such a son 
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WiOTBR had come. 

The little Moravian village lay lonely under the 
leafless trees; through their hare boughs the dis- 
tant mountains could plainly be discerned, their 
summits already glistening with snow. In the In- 
stitute the Thuringian beech logs were crackling in 
the stoves, and the lamps were lighted early in the 
afternoon. 

Elsie Ton Hegebach was coming out of the school* 
room, and about thirty little girls came running 
round and past her out into the new-fallen snow» 
where they shouted with glee and instantly began 
pelting one auother with snow-balls. The young 
girl stood for a while on the threshold of the open 
door, looking on at the flying missiles and listen- 
ing to the children's cries of joy, A smile flitted 
across her pale face ; she had once been like one 

of these. She inhaled deep draughts of the invig- 
orating snowy air ; it was delicious aiier the dose 
school-room. • 

At last she walked directly across the garden 
to one of the wings of the building, mounted the 
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creaking stairB, and in a moment was alone in her 

room. Tlie dearest 1 1 ours of her duy liiul come. 
8he could either read, or write letters, or sit at the 
window and gase teat ont over the landscape and 
think — well, of what does one tliink when one is 
alone, and near at hand a violin is singing sweet 
old melodies? Miss Brown, the English teacher, 
always extemporized for an hour on the violin 
at this time of the afternoon. Sometimes Elsie 
eonid not listen ; those were the days when heart- 
ache and longing overwhelmed her and it seeraed 
impossihle that she should go on for ever and 
ever leading this weary life. Then her poor head 
burned and throbbed, her heart ached, and so did 
her eyes with weeping. And she could not help 
asking herself, why — ^why should she have no hap- 
piness, — none at all ? 

Then she would fly from the tones of the violin, 
and would walk quickly out in the wind and storm, 
she cared not whither, or she would take refuge 
with Sister Beata and sit with her mut« and 
motionless. 

" I cannot listen to the violin, Sister Beata." 
" But, Elizabeth, let me give thee another room/' 

« ]Sro, no, not that ! Not that !" 
To-day she stood, as if lost in thought, before her 
simple chest of drawers ; the upper drawer she had 

opened, taking from it several papers, which she 
carried to the window, where she sat down to read 
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over and over again the letters she bad received 
about two months before^ which had given her so 

much food for thought 

" Dear Elsie, — ^You know that it was not on my 
own account that I was angry with you, but solely 
because you chose to manage your own affikirs, and 

to manage them very badly. Well, that is done, 
and cannot be undone. You must bear the con- 
sequences of your conduct) and God will, I trusty 
guide your future paths aright, — altliougli I am not 
pious enough to believe that our whole course in 
life is laid out like an architect's plan by the hand 
of the Almighty while we are still in swaddling- 
clothes. 

Such a belief is fit only for Turks. 

"Itlnuk God has given us our reason that we 
may judge for ourselves and act accordingly. You 
abused yours, refused to listen to it, and followed 
the dictates of your silly heart. The consequences 
are worse than I thought ; but enough of this for 
the present, — ^you will learn it all soon enough, and 
there is repentance in store for you. 
^ <^ But now, I pray yon, Elsie, come back to us. 
You must not lose the home of your childhood. 
Resign your place in the Institute. You are wanted 
here, and the bread that you eat will not be that of 
strangers, which proverbially has seven crusts. 

" I trust you will come soon. The winter even- 
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ings are long, and I want you to read aloud to mO| 
as you did last year. God bless you ! 

Your eveivfmthfal and well-meaning 

"Aunt EATfiNow." 

She shook her head. " No," she said, half aloud, 
as she laid the letter aside, " I am no pet lap-dog, 
ready to leap over the stick held out for him. No !" 

She sat quietly for a while, and then took up the 
second sheet, written over in Lili's scrawling hand. 
She looked through the account of Annie Grammes 
wedding, and licr uycs rested upon the concluding 
sentences of the letter : "And a telegraph came 
too from Bemardi. Indeed, Elsie^ — ^hear and be 
surprised, — the freshly-made bridegroom seems ac- 
tually to have sworn brotherhood with the Benne- 
witzer. He suddenly left his beloved spouse in the 
lurch and went over and sat down by him, directly 
opposite me. They talked together most inUmately, 
and very impolitely in an undertone. I could not 
get even a glance from the Bennewitzer. At last 
they drank each other's healths and separated. 
The Bennewitzer vanished immediately after din- 
ner, and, as I afterwards heard, sat for a while 
with Aunt Batenow. Yes, and now, Elsie, comes 
what I really want to tell you, — have given up all 
hope, for the Bennewitzer is going ^ to retire.' Do 
you know what that means in his case ? He has 
already been negotiating in a furniture warehouse 
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for a grandiatlier's chair. He has given up all idea 
of marrying. He is going to adopt a Bon ! 

" Toup aunt says he is quite rig! it ; but in reality 
she is raging, — I can see it, — for, my dear, she had 
determined that you should live at Bennewitz. As 

for leaving you in D , and not forgiving you, 

—oh, all that was only an extreme measure to 
starve you into submission. Thus a&irs stand at 
present. 

" Ah, dearest Elsie, I am afraid we shall both die 
old maids, and I have not the least talent for it like 
Aunt Lett. Now, she is a born old maid." 

And was this the truth, then 7 Aunt Batenow 
had meant thus to bring her to terms, and now the 

Bennewitzcr himself, thank Heaven ! had drawn 
his pen through the account. !No, no. Aunt Eate- 
now had always meant well by her, but she could 
not go back to the castle. She never could go back. 
She thought of all the wakeful nights, of all the 
hours of anguish, that she had spent there, and then 

she remembered " No !" She unfolded a third 

sheet, a copy of the letter she had written in reply 
to Aunt Batenow : 

My DSA& Aunt, — ^Many, many thanks for your 
kind words, which have soothed and gratified me 
inexpressibly. It was a heavy burden for me to 
bear, that of your displeasure, and my only consor 
lation in the melancholy days after ^our departm 

28* 
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from here lay in the coneciousness that I had done 

right. I thank you from my heart for the love 
which jou have always shown for me, and which 
yon now bestow upon me again. How can I ever 
forget what you have done for me ? Do not think 
me stubborn and ungrateful| but I must stay here. 
I know that in constant work I shall find the only 
remedy for all the sufFering through which I have 

passed during this last year ^" 

She dropped the paper in her lap. Had she not ^ 
written too bitterly? she asked herself; but then 
who can hope for sweet fruit from a blightedi 
stunted tree? She had written thus involunta- 
rily. 

She put away her letters, and sat quietly at the 

window. In the next room a note sounded from 
the violin. Miss Brown seemed inclined to melan- 
choly ; she began with ^ Home, Sweet Home.* 

Miss Brown w^as a tall, suTidy-liaired £2^irl with 
freckles, and in her eyes there was an expression 
of perpetual homesickness. Her happiest hours 
were those when she played the violin in the 
twilight, she had told Elsie ; and Elsie now closed 
her eyes and dreamed of another hand whose bow 
caressed the strings so magically, luring from them 
tones inhnitely sweeter and softer than these. 

How vivid it all grew ! That was the Hungarian 
dance ; and now — ^how came the English girl to 
know that German folk-song ? — 
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'< Ah, who in thii wide world liko mo is alone ? 
Ko father, no mother, no money my own. 
I*ve nothing, no, nothing-^—" 

The tears rushed to her eyes. Where did the/ 
come from, all these tears 2 

Some one came stamping up the stairs outside 
her room. Who could it be making sueli a noise ? 
The lamp was prohably not jet lighted on the land- 
ing. A heavy step passed her door; it was a man's 
tread. There was a knock at the door of the room 
next to hers, and the violin was hashed. " Come 
in/' she heard Miss Brown call, and then came, 

Dear me !" and the tones of a man's voice begging 
to be excused and asking to be directed. 

It is the next door, sir,'' Miss Brown said, in 
her foreign German. 

Elsie suddenly stood on the threshold of her open 
door, trying to peer into the darkness, her hands 
clasped over her beating heart. 

Moritz ?" she asked, in a low, hesitating yoiee. 

" Elsie, my dear little girl, where are yon hiding t 
In this Egyptian darkness it is impossible to see 
my hand before my &ce. Yes, my girl, you are 
surprised now, eh ?" 

It was Moritz's familiar voice. Thej stood to- 
gether in Elsie's little room, the girl still utterly 
bewildered. « You, Moritz ?" With trembling fin- 
gers she lighted the lamp and gazed into his face. 

''Yes, L" And he took off his plaid, npon 
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which the Biiow-flakes had begmi to melt, and held 
out both hands to her. <^And what do I want, 

hey ? I have come for you, you runaway. I dare 
not show myself at the caaüe again without yoa" 

She shook her head, and looked at him steadily 
with eyes that told of tears. He smiled, and seated 
himself comfortably in a chair near the fire, 

"Only for a visit of a few days, Elsie; my 
mother mupf «peak with you. She cannot travel, 
or she would have come herself; she is not exactly 
what she \n as. She waö very ill in the spring, and 
80 they sent me." 

" Aunt wrote to me some time ago," said Elsie. 

"And you answered her letter. I know it." 

Elsie blushed. I could not do otherwise, Mo- 
ritz." 

"My mother does not ask anything of you, 
Elsie, except to come with me. You are £ree to 
come back here again whenever yon choose." 

" I do not know, Moritz, how it will do " 

" It will do, Elsie. Dress yourself warmly, and 
come." 

" What do you mean, Moritz ? Without saying 
anything " 

"Eh? Oh, I have been having an honr^s talk 
with Sister Beata; it is all arranged." 

" I do not want to go," she said, stubbornly. 

" Of course not," he replied, " or yon woidd not 
be a Hegebach. Obstinacy is in your blood." 
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" Moritz," and the tears filled her eyes again, 
have never brought anything but care and sorrow 
to any human being since I came into the world. 
I have not meant it, but so it is, — my father, your 
mother, and you. Yes, Moritz, you too, and you 
were always so kind. Leave me here ! Ah, leave 
me here !" 

He burst into a laugh so loud and hearty that 
the violin next door stopped, as if startled, in the 
midst of a brilliant run. " You dear, foolish little 
girl V he said, putting his arm around her, do you 
know that too? Well, for your comfort, let me 
tell you it was Frieda's plan that I should come and 
get you. Aunt Lott wanted to come, but Frieda 
insisted that I should be the one. Arc vou satis- 
fied now ? Oh, cry away, — ^you have a quarter of 
an hour for it, — ^and meanwhile I will try your 
boasted vin du pays in the inn here. I shall come 
for you in a quarter of an hour, Elsie. Kow please 
light me down-stairs, — ^this ladder is desperately 
dangerous in the dark. Au revoir ! Be ready V* 

She sat down obstinately. She would not go. 
Who could force her? What right had they to 
drag her forth from the peace of mind she had 
won at such cost? And thus she sat when Moritz 
reappeared. 

His honest blue eyes looked at her in pained 
surprise, and then he took his watch in his hand 
and planted himself before the fire. 
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"Ten minutes still," his lips said, but his eyes 
ßaid, " I did not think this of you, Elsie." 

She arose, took her cloak from the closet, and hur- 
riedly packed a travelling-bag. Then she paused, 
and again I cannot" hovered upon her lips. And 
then she found herself in the hall of the main build- 
ing, ready to go, and Sister Beata held her hand. 
God bless thee, Elizabeth 1" the Sister said. 

" I shall soon be back." 

" If God please !" said the gentle little woman. 

It was snowing outside ; the feathery flakes were 
ftlling leisurely, and the delicious snowy air cooled 
Elsie's burning cheeks. 

Are you warmly enough dad, my girl 7" Mo- 
ritz asked, anxiously. She nodded, and walked be* 
side him in silence. 

They were just in time. Elsie hardly knew how 
she was so quickly seated in the bright, warm rail- 
way-carriage. 

This is the expresB" said Moritz, as they left 
the station. It goes in five hours. We shall be 
at home at eleven." 

At home ! Elsie turned away and looked out of 
the window into the darkness. She had a depress- 
ing sensation of hypocritical submission and weak- 
ness of character which made her quite wretched. 
Moritz noticed that she was distressed, and he tried 
to divert her mind. 

I know of no news to tell you, Blsie," he began. 
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" The Rosts entertain a good deal. Frau Annie 
excelB in that line and in gorgeous toilettes* And 
Lili is on the verge of betrothal, as she writes to my 
wife. It is an old love-affair, I believe. My father- 
in-law has hitherto opposed it strennously. It was, 
I think, — but I suppose you know all about it,— 
a boy and girl attachment» He has a very good 
position in Heidelberg now, and the child has per- 
severed and gained her point, in spite of all her 
apparent frivolity.'* 

Elsie looked np, but she said nothing. She felt 
even more melancholy. 

" Yes, and the Bennewitzer has carried out his 
intention. May I smoke a little, Elsie? Thank 
you very much. And he has at last an adopted 
SOD. is it too warm for you, Elsie ?" 

" Yes ; please open the window." 

" My mother had to have her say in the matter," 
he went on, opening the window and puffing the 
smoke of his cigar contentedly into the open air. 
" He could hardly have succeeded as he did without 
her help. He seems very well content now." 

I am very glad," she said, answering for fbe 
first time his efforts to entertain her. 

He is shortly to celebrate the great event with 
suitable magnificence. You may imagine that it is 
the theme of town gossip.'* 

Yes, indeed ! And so would she be also* Oh, 
she had been foolish and weak to come with Moritz I 
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She wrapped her cloak about her, drew down her 

veil, and leaned her head back against the cushion. 
She was out of humour with herself. 

And the train sped through the night, and Moritz 
slept. The nearer they reached their destination 
the more uneasy she became, inexplicably uneasy. 
Then it all began to seem like a dream, sitting in 
the carriage that waited for them at the station, — 
like an old, sad, and yet sweet dream. The coach- 
man's * good-evening^ sounded gaylj in her ears, 
and the coupe smelled sweet of the particular 
perfume that was Frieda's &vourite. Happy old 

memories thronged thick and fast in her miud. 
Her very heart was warmed by them: she could 
not help it. 

She stood half bewildered in the spacious hall, 
and Moritz excused Frieda for not being up to re- 
ceive her, — she was doubtless asleep, — and so was 
his mother, but Aunt Lott was waiting for her 
up-stairs, would she not go directly up ? 

And she once more passed up the broad, thickly- 
carpeted staircase, and at Aunt Lett's door stood 
a little figure with wide-open arms. Ah, thank 
Gk>d, Elsie, my darling, here you are !" fell on her 
ear, and the little old lady clasped her close with 
tears of joy in her dear eyes. Kow that you are 
come, all will be well." 

How she talked, dear Aunt Lott, and persuaded 
her to take a cup of .tea, while the girl sat silent. 
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and only asked at labt, " Is there not aa odour of 
violets hereT' 

"You only imagine it, Elsie, my dear; memory 
conjures up the fragrance. Yes, yes, I understand 
aU that," 

Then the old lady insisted upon the girFs going 
to bed immediately ; she must sleep, she must be 
fresh the next day, she looked so pale* And then 
Elsie lay in bed and looked around the room dimly 
lighted by the gleaming snow outside. The dying 
fire glimmered in the tiled stove, and was reflected 
in the parquetted floor; there stood the bureau, 
and there was her dolls' closet. How unutterably 
dear and familiar it all was 1 Against her will she 
felt so at home, so taken care of. And then dream 
and reality began each to strive for the mastery, 
and she fell asleep. 

It was bright daylight when she waked, the sun 
was shining golden into the pleasant room, and — 
yes, it certainly smelled of violets. 

She rubbed her eyes; she could hardly collect 
her thoughts ; then she started up in bed. Frau 
von Itatenow was sitting on- the edge of the bed, 
with a huge bunch of violets in her hand. 
Good-morning to you, you lazy Elsie I" 
Oh, aunt, forgive me Elsie stammered. 

" I am glad you are come, my girl. Give me your 
hand; let us have no more obstipacy or anger, eh? 
You must surely know that your old aunt never 

24 
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meant jou any harm. And now she begs you to 
forgive her for torn Kating and paining you. Do 
yon know what it is for an old woman like myself 
to say to a scrap of a girl, ' Ah, don't be angry 
any more' ?" As she spoke, she drew the girl ten- 
derly towards her and stroked her fiMse ; as she did 

60, the bunch of violets fell upon the coverlet. 
They are from the Bennewitzer,'' she said. 
Elsie tamed pale. 

"Yes, they are, indeed, Elsie; and I have a mes- 
sage for you, too. Bat dress yourself as quickly 
as yoa can, and I will wait for you in Lett's room 

with her." 

The girl arose, and performed her toilette with 
her heart beating anxiously. No, it could not be 
that they were meditating a fresh attack upon her. 
Moritz had told her that the Bennewitser had an 
adopted son; he only wanted to be Mends with 
her again. 

At last she entered Aunt Lott's pretty sitting- 
room. See what a glorious winter's day it is," 
the old lady said, pointing out of the window. 

" Just the day for a sleigh-ride/' Frau von Bate- 
now declared. What would you say to a sleigh- 
ing-party, Elsie ? But come now ! Lott, are you 
ready 7 We are all going to breakfiut together to- 
day, Elsie, with Zieritz." 

And she took the young girl's arm and walked 
with her along the corridor. 
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" There, I cannot help it, Elsio, I must tell you," 
she said, as they went on. " The Bennewitzer sends 
you his love, — the old one, you understandy the 
young man would not yet venture to flo so,^ — and 
tells you that he promised your father on his death« 
bed to take care of you, to protect and guard you, 
and that he must keep his word. And since you 
would have none of him as a lover, he hopes you 
will find it more to your taste to be his daughter- 
in-law. Butj child, what are you about? What 
is the matter ? Hold her tight, Aunt Lott !" 

But this was not necessary. Elsie suddenly 
leaned half unconscious against the shoulder of 
the old Frau, who was opening the door into 
Frieda's hall. 

Elsie! Elsie! She always has so much cour- 
age, it must not fail her now. Yes, yes, the Ben- 
newitzer's adopted son plays the violin ; he is a 
fine, talented fellow !** 

Elsie suddenly found herself alone in the luxu- 
rious room. She grasped the tall back of an arm- 
chair and listened, — ^listened with failing senses. 
All that her aunt had said, the tones that now 
echoed in the air about her, seemed to whisper of 
happiness so great that it was beyond belief. If o, 
it could not be ! 

The music stopped short, there was a sound of 
hasty steps behind her, and then a voice spoke: 

Elsie, what is happiness, if it is not this hour 
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AW was quiet in the next room. Aunt Rate- 
now went to the portiere, drew it slightljr aside 
for a moment, and looked through the opening. 
Then she turned away to the Bennewitzer, gravely 
nodded her head, gave him her hand, and thej 
both stood looking ont into the garden. 

Tick ! tick ! went the little clock ; iiotliing else 
was heard : not a word irom the other room; once 
only there was a low sob. 

" Come, come, show yourselves, children !" Mo- 
ritz called at last This silence lasted quite too 
long for him. Then they appeared, and a girl, 
glowing with a new-found bliss, clasped her arms 
about the Bennewitzer's neck. 

" Cousin," she sobbed, "you have forgiven me. 
Ah, you are too kind — much too kind to me !'* 

I have nothing to forgive, my child,'^ he said, 
gently. 

" How shall I thank you, cousin ?" 

" By coming soon to Bennewitz, Elsie. It is so 
lonely there.'* 

" She would not have me ; indeed, she did not 
want me. Confess it, Elsie.'' And Bemardi drew 
her towards him from the Bennewitzer's arms. 

She said she was only a penniless girl !" 

ZHfl sNn. 
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Quaiten. laaio, dodi, |i.oa 

Mary Agnes Tincker. 

The Jewd in the Lotos. Illiiitnited« lamo, doth, #1.50. 

Mrs. Elizabeth E. Evans. 

Laura, an American GirL I2mo, cloth, $i,SO, 

Frank Lee Benedict 

The Price She Paid. Z2mo, doth, |^z.a5. 

M. H. Catherwood 

Craque-o'-Doom. i6mo, cloth, #1.25. 

Mrs. B. S. Cunningham. 

For Honor's Sake, imo, doth, |l.5a 
In Sancho Pann't Pit. tamo, doth, |i.5a 
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Rebecca Harding Davis« 

Dallas Galbraith. Svo, clothi #i.5a 
A Law Unto Hendf* Sto, doth, |i.oo. 

George Ebers. 

The Daughter of an Egyptian King, From the Genuan, by 
Henxy Reed. i2mo, cloth, i$i*25« 

Col. W. C. Falkner. 

The Little Brick Church. i2xno, doth, ^1.50. 

Theophile Gautier. 

The Romance of a Miimmjr* From the French, hj Mi» 
Angnsta McC Wright i2mo, cloth, 

Mrs. J. H. Needell. 

Jniten Kanlake's Secret 1 amo^ ckitb» 11*25. 

Mrs. Julia McNair Wright. 

A Wile Hard Won. i6mo, cloth, ^i.oa 

John Beatty. 

The Belle o' Becket's Lane. An American NoveL lamo^ 
doth, 11.5a 

Christine Faber. 

An Ugly Heroine. lamo, doth, #t.5a 

Mrs. Mary E. Ireland 

Timothy: His Neighbors and His Friends. l2mo, cloth« 
^1.50. 

Rosa Vertner Jeffrey. 

Marah. i2mo, doth, $1.25. 
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Wilhelmine Von Hillern. 

By His Own Might. Translated from the Gecman by 2d. S. 

i2mo, cloth, 1 1. 25. 
A Twofold Life. Translated from the German by M. S. 

lamo, cloth» ^1.25. 

Baroness Tautphceus. 

Quits. i2mo, cloth, ^1.50. 
At Odds. i2mOy doth, #i.5o. 

Golo Raimund. 

A Hard Heart Translated from the Gennas fay S. H« 
l2mo, doth, 11*25. 

Mrs. S. L. Oberholtzer. 

Hc^'s Heart Bells, tamo^ doth, I1.25. 

Mrs. Annie Somers Gilchrist 

Rosdiuist; or, Tlie Step-Daughter. i2mo, doth, ;|i.5a 

Florence Montgomery. 

Tliwarted; or, Dadci' Eggs in a Hen's Nest lamo^ doth, 

TTirown Together. lamo, doth, 11.5a 
Seaforth. i2mo, doth, ^1.25. 

Jules Verne. 

In Search of the Castaways. Elnstrated. 8vo, cloth, 12,50 

Stanley Hope. 

A New Godiva. 12010, doth, #1.25. 

Susan Morley. 

Throstlethwaite. 12010, doth, |i.5a 
Maigaiet Ghetwynd, i2mo, doth, |i.50> 
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